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DANTE’S 
DIVINE COMEDY. 


GPAISSSIS LA 


THE PURGATORY. 


Biome, if you have sought the fountain-head 
That long the current of my thought has fed ;, 
If you by this rude Copy have read over 

The grimmest Music of the Spirit-lover, 

Who loud among the misborn souls confest, 

“ I saw the Expectation of the Blest ;”’ 

If you could smile upon a rhyme or word, 

To which his fire or color seems transferred,— 
Enforce my weak will by your wished command, 
As by the floral contact of your hand ; 

That I may verse in English with a heart 

And fancy more attuned, the dearer part, 

That shows to Beatris how Dante came, 

And knew the symptoms of his early flame ; 
Where she, whose love had been his trusted guide, 
Appeared as type of Christ’s eternal bride. 
Then gazing he on her, and she on heaven, 
They crost the spheres by loves angelic driven, 
Where now, she said, thou mayst a stranger be, 
And soon, immortal Citizen with me. 
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The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 

Into his study of imagination, 

And every lovely organ of her mind 

Shall come before him in more precious habit, 
More moving-delicate, and full of life, 

Than when she lived. 


Much Ado about Nothing. 
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DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 


PURGATORY. 


OPIS III 


CANTO I. 


Now hath my intellectual bark to make 
Full sail, on better waters voyaging, 
And leaving sea so savage on her wake ; 
And of that second kingdom I will sing, 

In which the soul of man is freed from stain, 
And grows deserving unto heaven to spring. 
But here let rise dead Poesy again, 

O sacred Muses, since I am your own, 

And somewhat raise, Calliope, thy strain ; 
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Attending on my verse with such a tone, 

As to despond the wretched Pice made, 
Feeling it smite, that mercy could be shown. 
Sweet sapphire hues the Orient overlaid, 

Accumulating on the still aspéct 
Of stainless air, through the first orb ; which made 
My bosom its delights to recollect, 

So soon as I escaped that deathy air, 

Which dismally my face and thoughts had fleckt. 
The glorious planet, that makes lovers dare, 

Had caused to smile the total Orient, 

Veiling the Fishes, which her escort were ; 
When, turning toward the right, I stood intent, 

On yonder pole, and saw four stars, unseen 
For ever since the primal race were spent. 

The heavens appeared joyous of their sheen ! 


O quarter of the North! a widowed site 


Art thou, that barred from viewing such hast been. 


When I had looked from their confronting light, 
As somewhat toward the other pole I bore, 
Where now the Carle his Wain was out of sight ; 
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30 
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Fast by my side I saw an old man hoar, 
In aspect worthy of such reverence, 
That son to father never oweth more. 
Long was his beard, enwoven white and dense, 

And well agreed its color with his hair ; 

Two curls upon his bosom lapsing thence. 
The rays of the four hallowed splendors there 

His countenance did with such a lustre crown, 
I saw him as the sun before me were. 

“Who are ye twain, that up the channels brown 

Are fled, avoiding your eternal cell ?” 

Said he, and moved his honorable down. 
“Who guided, or who gave you light so well, 

Emerging from the glooms profound that keep 

In ever-during black the infernal dell ? 
Is breach so made in statutes of the deep, 

Or change of new decrees in heaven enrolled, 
That damnéd you upon my bulwarks peep ?” 
Thereat my guide upon me laid his hold, 

And by his hands, and both by look and word, 
My knees and eyes to reverence he controlled. 
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Then answered, “ Of myself I have not stirred ; 
From heaven came down a lady, at whose prayer 
My help to this man’s rescue I conferred. 
But since it is thy will, we should declare 55 
Of our condition more, its truth to give, 
My will to keep it from thee cannot dare. 
This man hath never seen the latest eve, 
But was so near it by his madness led, 
That little space indeed remained to live. 60 
I was commissioned to him, as I said, 
To free him, and no other way could see 
But this, on which I have put forth my tread. 
O deign to take his advent now in gree! 
He goes to seek for freedom, freedom dear, 65 
As who lays life down, knoweth it to be. 
Thou know’st, who didst not for it think severe 
Thy death in Utica, which there defaced 
The weed, which yon great day shall shine so clear. 
No laws eternal are by us transgrest ; 70 
For he is quick, me doth not Minos hold, 


Nay, but yon circle, where the eyelids chaste 
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Of Marcia dwell, who seemeth as of old 
Imploring, sacred heart, thine to remain : 
O bend then to us by her love controlled ! 75 
Permit us passing through thy sevenfold reign ! 
I will give thanks unto her for thy sake, 
If to be mentioned there below thou deign.” . 
“‘ Mine eyes in Marcia did such pleasure take,” 
He answered, “ whilst I lived, that I could never s0 
Of boon, she asked me, one refusal make. 
Since now she dwells beyond that evil river, 
She can no longer move me, through the laws 
That, when I parted, were made fast for ever. 
If lady out of heaven thee moves and draws, 85 
As thou hast said, no flattery shall need ; 
To ask me by her name approves thy cause. 
Go, gird the man then with a knotless reed, 
And see to lave his face in such a guise, 
That from all reeky smirch it may be freed. 90 
For ill beseems with overtaken eyes 
In any cloud to venture unto speech 
Of yon first Minister from Paradise. 
B 3 
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This islet round her basis if you reach 
Down yonder, where itself the breaker throws, 
Has rushes rooted on her softer beach. 
No other plant, which into foliage grows, 
Or indurates, can live within that pale, 
By reason of not giving place to blows. 
Thence by a different road ye shall not fail 
To turn ; yon rising sun will counsel you 
By gentler slopes the mountain side to scale.” 
Then vanisht he, and I rose up anew 
In silence, and mine eyes began to throw 
Upon my guide, and close beside him drew. 
“‘ My son,” he said, “behind my footsteps go, 
And backward let us bend, for by this way 
The mountain slopeth to her confines low.” 
Now morn had made the matin-watch decay, 
And flee before her, so that on the main, 
Far off, I marked the trembling sheen to play. 
We plodded through the solitary plain, 
As those who shall their long-lost way pursue, 
Who, till they find it, seem to toil in vain. 
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When we had barely come to where the dew 
Resists the sunbeams, and, to reach the line 
Of umbered shadow, partly glides askew ; 
Then both his hands this gentle guide of mine 
Upon the scattered grasses laid so meek ; 
And I, who fairly could his drift divine, 
Extended him my tear-betrickled cheek, 
To which he brought back wholly as before 
Its color hidden by the hellish reek. 
Then trode we forth by that deserted shore, 
That never on its water saw the wake 
Of mortal, who hath since returned more. 
There did he gird me for another’s sake. 
O miracle! for even where he chose 
That lowly plant, another, on the brake 


From which he took it, suddenly arose. 
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CANTO II. 


Now did the sun to that horizon slope, 
Whose circle of the noontides covereth 

Jerusalem beneath ‘her zenith cope ; 

And night, who still against him travelleth, 


Arising out of Ganges river, swayed 


The scales, which leave her when she triumpheth. 


So the fair cheeks, with crimson overlaid, 

Of bright Aurora, which I thence descried, 
Through Time’s acquaintance had begun to fade. 
We kept along the border of the tide, 

As those who ponder yet which way to go, 
Whose hearts are wending and their bodies bide. 
And look, as near the morning hour may show 

Through the gross vapors Mars declining red 


To floor of Ocean in the westward low, 
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15 
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I saw (so may my sight again be fed) 
A vessel, that with swiftness, which no flight 
Could parallel, across the waters sped ; 
From which, when I had turned away my sight 
A little, for instruction of my guide, 20 
I saw it all afresh more large and bright. 
Then from it there appeared, on either side, 
A what I knew not white, and thence below, 
By small degrees, another was descried. 
My master made as yet no sign or show, 25 
As white he saw the two first wings appear, 
But when he fairly could that helmsman know, 

“ Bow down thy knees,” he said, “ bow to revere 
God’s angel; look, he cometh! clasp thy hands; 
Thou shalt behold such functionaries here. 30 

See how he scorns the means on which man stands; 
And wills not oars, nor sails, except alone 

His wings between such widely parted lands. 

See how he keeps them unto heavenward thrown, 
And parts with everlasting plumes the air ; 35 


They change not, as on mortal hide when grown.” 
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And still the nearer that we saw repair 
This bird divine, the brighter still he grew, 
Till his approach the eye no more could bear, 
But down I bowed it, and ashore he drew, 40 
Within his little pinnace light and fleet, 
Of which the water sucks no part from view. 
At poop this heavenly pilot on his feet 
Stood, who described alone would make thee blest ; 
Within had full a hundred souls their seat ; 45 
“When Israel from the land of bondage prest,” 
Sang all together in a single tone, 
And of the psalm that follows all the rest. 
Then made he sign of holy cross, whereon 
They threw themselves together on the shore, 50 
And he, as rapid as he came, was gone. 
The crowd, which there remained, the semblance bore 
Of rustic strangers, gazing every way, 
As those who shall a novel scene explore. 
By this the sun was darting out the day 55 
On all sides, and from middle heaven had now 


Chased Capricornus with his whetted ray. 
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When this new people turned on us the brow, 
And said, “ Direct us where the path may be 


To reach the mountain, if yourselves know how.” 


And Virgil answered, “ You suppose that we 

Are uséd and experienced in the place, 

But we are pilgrims as are likewise ye. 
We came before you, but a little space, 

By other ways, that were so hard and keen, 
That now of climbing we shall make no case.” 
The spirits, who in the interval had seen 

That I was living, by the breath I drew, 
Through very wonderment grew pale in mien. 
And as the people throng for tidings new 

To messenger, that olive bough may bear, 
And none appears the trampling to eschew, 
So fastened one and all upon me there, 

This band of spirits highly favoréd, 
Wellnigh forgetting to go make them fair. 

I saw then one before the others tread, 

As to embrace me, in so warm a strain 

Of love, that I to do the like was led. 
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Ah shadows, that are but for sight inane! 
Three times about his shape my arms were bent, 80 
And thrice came empty to my breast again. 
My face, I judge, was tinged with wonderment ! 
The spirit smiled, beginning to retreat, 
And I, to follow him, some distance went. 
He bade me rest with intonation sweet, 85 
And so I knew him, and I prayed that he, 
To talk with me, would check awhile his feet. 
‘* As I have loved before,” he answered me, 
“In mortal body, so I love thee freed, 
And therefore halt; but here what urges thee?” 90 
“QO my Casella, I must make indeed 
This journey, to return where I abide ; 
But so much time to lose why didst thou need ?” 
“‘ No injury was done me,” he replied, 
“Tf One, that taketh whom he lists and when, ¢5 
This passage to me often has denied. 
His will becomes the righteous will of men; 
But truly since three moons he now has let 


Whoso desired with peace to enter in. 
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Hence I, whose face was to the Ocean:set, © 100 
Where first the Tiber’s water tasteth brine, 
Was by him on that estuary met, © 
At which his wings are spread, with face benign ; 
For thither are the spirits gathered still, 
Whoso to Acheron shall not decline.” 105 
“If new decree takes not away thy skill,” 
Said I, “or memory of the loving lay, 
That used in me to quiet every will, 
Solace a little therewithal, I pray, 
My mind, who with the form in her control 110 
Was harassed so in hither making way !” 
“Love, that discoursing art within my soul,” 
Began he then with such a dulcet song, 
That still the sweetness in me soundeth whole. 
My master, I myself, and all the throng 115 
That were about him, seemed so well content, 
As though to none could other cares belong. 
And on the notes when all were fast intent, 
The honorable elder came, and cried, 


“What meaneth this, O spirits indolent ? -120 
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What makes you, slack and careless to abide ? 
Run to the mountain, put the bar away, 
That will not suffer God to be descried.” 
As doves that by the corn or darnel stay 
Gleaning, collected their repast to share, 125 
At peace, and none their wonted pride display, 
If of some dread approach they be aware, 
All on a sudden they leave off to feed, 
As being now assailed by greater care ; 
So saw I this new company recede 130 
From all the coast, and toward the cliff to press, 
As those who rush, and know not where they speed, 


Nor was our own departure hastened less. 
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CANTO IIL. 


Nor less because our flight precipitous 

Disperst those others through the levels wide, 
As toward the mount, where Reason probeth us, 
I joined me closer to my faithful guide ; 

And how should Ihave run without him thence? 5 
Who should have drawn me up the steep hill-side ? 
Methought him wounded by his conscience ; 

Ah! white and honorable! how it made 
A bitter morsel of the small offence. 

When now his feet their hurry had allayed, 10 

Which robbeth every act of being grave, 

My mind, which gathered in itself had stayed, 
Enlarged its disquisition like a wave ; 
And toward the mountain, where ’tis highest spread 


To heavenward from the lake, my face I gave. 15 
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The sun, which at my back was flaming red, 

Was broke before me, from my outline sheer, 
Around which its incumbent rays were shed. 

I turned myself then sideways, out of fear 

To be forsaken, when I came to see 
Before me only shade on ground appear. 
Whereat my solace, bending full on me, 

Began to say, “ And why art thou dismayed ? 
Dost think I am not near, and guarding thee ? 
*Tis evening yonder, where the form is laid 

In which I shadowed soil ; Neapolis 
Retains it, from Brundusium conveyed. 

If then the darkening in my front thou miss, 

Thou shouldest equally the heavens admire, 
That yonder checketh not a ray from this. 

To suffer torment, under frost and fire, 

These forms are fashioned by the potency 
Which will not have us how it works inquire. 
The hope is madness, that by reason we 

Should over-glance the interminable way, 


Held by One Essence under Persons Three. 
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*Tis yours, O mortals, with the fact to stay 

Contented, for if all ye could have known, 

No cause to be with child on Mary lay. 
And thou hast seen desire by many shown 40 

In vain, that their desires they might appease, 
Given to make them everlasting-moan. 

I speak of Plato, Aristoteles, 

And others many ;” there he drooped his brow, 
And rested silent, and was ill at ease. 45 
And at the mountain’s foot arriving now, 

We did so steep a rock before us see, 

As limbs to be alert would scarce allow. 
_ All paths from Turbia to Lerici, 

Most ruinous and deserted, in compare 50 
To this ascent would smooth and open be. 

‘Who knoweth,” said my master, pausing there, 

“ Which way the rock of such a slope is found, 
That one, who wingless walks, to climb can dare?.... 
And whilst he kept his countenance on the ground, 55 

Pondering the disposition of the road, 

And I above the rock was gazing round ; 
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A troop of spirits on the leftward showed 
Themselves, advancing to us, but welnigh 
Appeared unmoving —they so softly trode. 60 
“ Lift up thine eyelid, master mine,” said I, 
“Lo, some, that counsel may afford, are near, 
If such thou canst not of thyself supply.” — 
Then looked he on me, frank and blithe of cheer, 
And said, “Come on, for they are wending slow, 65 
And do thou, darling son, to hope adhere.” 
Still were this people distant from us, though 
We'd gone between a thousand steps, as wide 
As a good slinger with his hand might throw. 
When they all stopt before the granite side 70 
Of the proud hill, with feet drawn up and checkt, 
As doubtful walkers pondering abide. 
“ © well deceast, O spirits now elect,” 
Virgil began, “inform us, by that peace 
Which, I am sure, you one and all expect, 75 
In what direction doth the slope decrease, 
That one may hope to mount; for most who knows 


He grieveth most at losing time’s dear lease.” 
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As tender flock, that from the sheepfold goes, 

By ones, or twos, or threes, and others stay 80 
Timorously casting down their eyes and nose — 

And where the foremost leads, all take their way, 

And press behind him fondling, if he bait, 

And know not why ; so simple-meek are they ; 
So from this band of spirits fortunate 85 

I saw the first advancing toward us, all 
In countenance modest, and august in gait. 

When those in front perceived the rays to fall, 

Upon my right hand, broken to the ground, 

And draw their shadow from me toward the wall; 90 
They marvelling, some paces backward wound, 

And those that followed after, did so too, 

Not knowing what occasion these had found. 
“Without your asking I confess to you, 

This is a mortal body, whence the light, 95 
Which falls upon the ground is broken through. 
Admire not, but believe, that through the might 

Only, which comes from heaven, he could demand 
To overpass this separating height.” 
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So said my guide, and this found-worthy band _—100 
Replied, “Then turn again, go forwards ever,” 
Directing with the obverse of the hand. 
And one of them said unto me, “ Whatever 
Thou art, thine eye behind in walking cast — 
Perpend, if yonder thou hast seen me never ?” 105 
Thereat I turned, and looked upon him fast — 
Blonde was he, goodly, and of princely mien, 
But had by stroke of steel an eyelid brast. 
When humbly I disclaiméd having seen 
Him ever yet, he said, “ Now therefore see”— 110 
And showed a wound high up his breasts between. 
Then smiling, “I am Manfred,” added he 
(“Grandson of empress Constance), who now lays 
This charge, when thou returnest home, on thee — 
Seek my fair daughter, who those births of praise 115 
To Sicily and Aragon hath given, 
And tell her truth, if other rumor strays. 
After two wounds, and mortal each had riven 
My person, weeping unto him I drew, 


By whom a soul is willingly forgiven ; 120 


PURGATORY. 


Though my transgressions were of horrid hue, 

Yet hath God’s bounty such a large embrace, 
As takes up all, which turneth home thereto. 
If yon Cosenza pastor, who in chase 

Of me was urged by Clement, if but he 
Had read well in the book of God this place, 
The bones of my poor body still should be 

Near Benevento, off the bridge’s head, 
And still my heavy cairn would shelter me. 
They now by rains are beat, by winds are sped, 

Beyond the kingdom, Verde’s banks between, 
To which he carried them by lanterns dead. 
Their curses not so surely kill, I ween, 

But toward us may eternal love descend, 
So long as hope shall have a glimpse of green. 
Tis true, that whoso in rebellion end 

To holy Church, though they at last repent, 
Must thirty days around this barrier wend 
For every day in their presumption spent, 

If prayer do not alleviate this decree, 
Prayer, which to heaven is acceptably sent. 
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Consider now, if thou wilt gladden me, : 
By telling how thou findst me to my dear 
Constance, and this exclusion, which may be 


Much by the dwellers yonder shortened here.” 145 


PURGATORY. 


CANTO IV. 


WueEn from the pleasance, or belike the pain, 

That some one power in us may comprehend, 
The mind shall thereto clasp itself amain, 

She to none other seemeth to attend ; 

Whereby the error, which maintains that we 
Have soul above soul kindled, is condemned. 
And therefore, when a man shall hear or see 

That, which holds firmly to itself the mind, 
The time fleets by, and nought regardeth he. 
Because the power, that lists, is one in kind, 

And other that, which all the spirit shows, 
And yonder now is free, and this confined. 
Thus did my plain experience now disclose, 

As marvelling I heard that spectre frame 
His tale, for fifty grades at least arose 
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The sun, and I perceived not, when we came 
To where those spirits with a single sound 
Cried to us, “Enter; here is that you claim.” 
A greater opening oft is fenced around 
With fork of brambles by some villager, 
In such a time, as grapes are first embrowned,. 
Than was the opening, whereby mounted here 
My leader, and behind him followed IL 
As soon as from that squadron we got clear. 
We walk up San Leo, down to Noli ply, 
On tiptop of Bismantova we shift 
With our two feet, but here a man must fly; 
I mean, upon the plumes and pinions swift 
Of strong desire, behind that very guide, 
Who gave me light, and did my hopes uplift. 
We clambered up the cloven rock inside ; 


And us the corners everyway constrained, 


And feet with hands the ground beneath us tried. 


When we at last the topmost ledge had gained 
Of that high bank, upon the open lea, 


I cried “O master, whither must we tend?” 
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‘Let no step downward lapse,” he answered me, 

“Still keep behind me, winning up the height, 
Until we may some trusty escort see.” 
The top was high, and soared beyond the sight, 40 

And steep the flank, as line from centre thrown 
To midst of quadrant; I was outspent quite, 
When I began, “O turn thyself, my own 

Beloved father, and behold me, how 
Unless thou haltest, I am left alone.” 45 
“‘ My child,” he answered, “ push on thus far now,” 

And showed a ledge above me no great way, 
Which girds in that part all the mountain’s brow. 
His speech my utmost forces to assay 

Spurred me, that crawling I behind him prest, 50 
Till underneath our feet the cornice lay. 
Then down sat one and each of us to rest, 

Turning to eastward, whence we came before; 
As thither men are wont to look with zest. 
I cast mine eyes upon the lowly shore, 55 

Then upward on the sun, and stood amazed, 


That we upon the left his vollies bore. 
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Right well perceived the poet, how I gazed 
All wonder stricken on the car of light, 
Which between us and Boreas entering blazed. 60 
He said, “If Castor and if Pollux might 
Be met with now at yonder mirror’s back, 
Which leadeth, high and low, its beamings bright ; 
Thou shouldst behold the ruddy zodiack 
To either Bear advancing nigher still, 65 
Unless it started from its olden track. 
To think this out if thou wouldst have the skill, 
Conceive this mountain in the midmost here 
Upon the earth along with Zion hill ; 
And each to have a separate hemisphere, 70 
And both the same horizon; then the route 
Which Phaethon by misfortune could not steer, 
(Thou wilt discern,) must compass this about 
On one, and that upon another side ; 
If them thy mind’s eye clearly figure out.” 75 
“In faith,” I answered, “I have ne’er descried 
A truth more plainly, than this very one, 


To which, it seemed, my reason could not stride. 
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For the mid circle, which the heavens run, 
That is Equator called, in terms of art, 80 
And keeps between the winter and the sun, 
Must, from the reason which thou namest, start 
Here to the Northward, while the Hebrews ought 
To see it trending to the warmer part. 
But if it please thee, I would fain be taught, 85 
How far we have to climb, for yet the hill 
Runs further up, than can with eyes be raught.” 
He answered me, “ Such is the mount, that still 
_ *Tis arduous from beneath at first to scale, 
And ever as we arise, we fare less ill. 90 
And hence, when thou shalt easily prevail, 
And seem to have as light a task, as they 
That lapse adown the current with the gale, 
Then mayst thou hope thy trouble to allay, 
Then wilt thou to thy journey’s end be nigh; 95 
This know I truly, and nought more I say.” 
He scarce had ended thus, when hard thereby 
A voice was uttered, calling, “It may be 


That for a seat beforehand thou wilt sigh.” | 
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Each of us at the hearing turned, when we 100 
Beheld a massive crag on our left hand, 
Of which nor I not been aware, nor he— 
We came up, and behind the rock a band 
Of spirits tarried, sundered from the light, 
As men are wont from indolence to stand. 105 
And one I saw, that was embracing tight 
His knees, and sitting with forwearied air, 
Holding his face between them sunken quite. 
‘“ Q father mine belov’d,” said I, “see there 
The shade, that shows himself more indolent, 110 
Than as if sloth his darling sister were.” 
He hearkened, and his mind upon us bent, 
Moving his face up just along his thigh, 
And said, “ Go forth, for thou hast hardment.” 
Thereat I knew him, and could not pass by 115 
For all the travail, which still oversped 
My breath, but toward him hastened, and whilst I 
Approached, he hardly lifted up his head, 
And cried, “ Hast thou perceived well, how the sun 
His chariot over thy left shoulder led?” 120 
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His lazy “havior, and his words short-spun 
Moved to a smile my lips; “ Belacqua, see,” 
Said I, “to grieve for thy sake have I done. 
But here what makes thee sit, O answer me, 
Thus idly? art thou waiting for a guide? 125 
Or has just thy old way come over thee ?” 
“Q brother, what avails it,” he replied, 
“‘ Ascending? for God’s angel at the gate 
Would not yet unto penance let me stride. 
Around me here yon heaven must first rotate —-138 
As oft as in my life its rounds recurred, 
Because my penitent sighs were heaved so late. 
Unless by prayer some help shall be conferred, 
Prayer, which from heart, that lives in grace, takes 
flight ; 
What boot the rest, which are by heaven unheard ?” 
Before me now the poet clombe forthright, 136 
And said, “ Arouse thee; for the sun almost 
Is kissing the meridian, and the night 


Screens with her foot Morocco at the coast.” 
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CANTO V. 


ALREADY from these shades I was retired, 

And following on the footsteps of my guide, 
When one behind us called, with finger spired, 
“Lo! how the sunlight on the left hand side 

Of him below appeareth not to reach, 

And life seems with his gestures to abide.” 
I turned me at the hearing of that speech, 
And saw them gazing with bewilderment’ 
On me, me only, and the sunlight’s breach. 
“To what,” my master cried, “hast thou so lent 

Thy study, that thy march is rendered slow? 

What matters unto thee yon whisperment ? 
Let people talk, and thou behind me go; 

Be like a steadfast tower, that bendeth nought 

Its top, for strength of all the winds that blow. 
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For aye the man, who lets thought over thought 
Go flowering, pushes from his drift away. 
For one destroyeth what the former wrought.” 
What more than “I am coming” could I say? 
I said thus, clouded somewhat with the hue 20 
Which oft a plea for pardon may convey : 
The while not far in front a people drew 
Toward us athwart the hillside, chaunting slow 
‘Verse after verse the Miserere through. 
As soon as they perceived my form to throw 25 
A hindrance in the passage of the light, 
They changed their chaunting for a hoarse long Oh. 
And from amongst them two, as envoys might, 
To meet us and interrogate us ran, 
And said, “ Make us acquainted with your plight?” 30 
My master answered them, “ Return you can, 
And unto those who sent you forth go say, 
That true flesh is the body of this man. 
If they from having seen his shadow stay, 
As I surmise, enough reply is given: 35 


Him let them honor, and do well they may.” 
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No blazing fire, cleaving the stirless heaven, 
So rapid have I seen, at prime of night, 
Nor August cloudlets in the fall of even, 
But that more swiftly these went up, and, right 40 
On their arriving, turned they with the rest, 
To usward, like some troop at reinless flight. 
“ This folk is numerous, that have hither prest ; 
And thee they would implore,” my master said ; 
‘“‘ Go forward still, and hearken their request.” 45 
“QO spirit, thou that unto bliss art led, 
Within the limbs in which thou was begot,” 
Thus came they calling, “slacken awhile thy tread. 
Look, if thou knewest one among us not, 
That tidings of him yonder thou mayst bear: 60 
Ab! why not halt, why pressest on so hot? 
All we are men, that slain by violence were, 
And sinners till the hour that proved our last ; 
A light from heaven advised us better there ; 
Whence we repenting and forgiving past 55 
From mortal life with God atonéd, who 


On seeing Him our heart’s desire hath cast.” 
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I said, “ For all that I your faces view, 
I know not any, but if I can aught, 
O spirits born to weal, that pleaseth you, 60 
Speak it, and by the peace, that must be sought, 
Upon the footsteps e’en of this my guide, 
By me from world to world, it shall be wrought.” 
Then he made answer, “ We do all confide 
In thy good favor, and no oath demand, 65 
If power to will may not be unallied. 
Hence I, who spokesman for the rest do stand, 
Implore, if thou again that country see, 
That ’twixt Romagna lies and Charles his land, 
That thou so courteous of thy prayers wilt be 70 
In Fano, that good worship may be paid, 
That I from heavy sins may wash me free. 
Thence came I, but the deep-thrust wounds that made 
Gush out the blood, on which my being sate, _ 
Amidst Antenor’s bounds were on me laid ; 75 
Yea, where I seemed in most secure estate ; 
This he of Este wrought, who bore me then 
Much more, than righteousness allowed, of hate, 
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Yet had I fied but toward the Mira, when 
I crost beyond the bounds of Orico, 80 
I might yet walk the land of breathing men. 
I sought the swamp, whose mire and bulrush so 
Perplexed me that I fell, and there I viewed 
Out of my veins a lake on ground to grow.” 
Here spake another, “ O mayst thou conclude 85 
The task, which draws thee up the lofty mount, 
As thy good piety shall to mine do good ; 
I am of Montefeltro, I am Bonconte ; 
Juanna, or some other, minds not me; 
Hence must I walk by these with downcast front.” ¢o 
Said I, “ What fate or fortune carried thee 
By such a wrested course from Campaldino, 
That known thy burial-place could never be ?” 
<<,” answered he, “at foot of Casentino 
A river crosseth, called Archiane, | 95 
That springs above the Wolds from Appennino. 
Where its appellative becomes inane, 
There hardly reacht I, when on foot I fled, 


Thrust through the weasand, crimsoning the plain. 
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There lost I sight, and latest breath I shed 100 
In syllabling the name of Mary, when 
I sank, and left my flesh distenanted. 
I tell thee truth, which tell to living men: 
God’s Angel took me, and the Infernal one 
Cried, ‘O thou Heavenly, why dost rob me then? 
Thou hast the man’s eternal portion won, 106 
Which I must for a drop of brine forbear : 
Ill have the other otherwise undone !’ 
Thou knowest, how there gathers in the air 
A humid steam, that, meeting with some wave 110 
Of cold above, returns to water there. 
This evil will, who doth but evil crave, 
Came with his art, and called up reek and wind, 
As by the puissance which his nature gave. 
Then all the valley, whilst the day declined, 115 
*Twixt Pratomagno and the Pennine chain, 
He clad with cloud, and drew down heaven behind 
So prone, as turned the pregnant air to rain. 
Adown it gushed, and toward the sluices went 
That portion, which the ground could not refrain. 120 
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There gathering larger volume, was it sent 
To join the kingly floods from all around 
So fast, that nothing mought its rush prevent. 
My stiffened corpse the stalwart Archian founa 
Upon his confluence, where he, shouldering it 
To Arno, from my breast the Cross unbound, 
Which I had made there, in the deadly fit : 
He rolled me on his banks and on his bed, 
And over me his rapine wound and knit.” 
“© when thou dost again the earth betread, 
And hast from thy long journeys rested thee” 
(Thus the third ghost after the second said), 
“Remember then La Pia; I am she; 
Sienna gave me being, and Maremme 
Was my destruction ; that he knows, who me 


Enringed, at our espousals, with his gem.” 
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CANTO VI. 


WHEN players from the game of hazard part, 

The loser stays dejected, and his throws 
Repeats, from sad experience learning art. 

About the winner all the concourse flows — 

One touches him behind, and one before, 5 
And sidelong one suggests him: forth he goes, 

Takes note of all and tarries not the more: 

Where’er his hand is reacht, they cease to throng, 
And thus he shields him, though bestead full sore. 
Thus fared I in that stream of people strong, 10 

Turning to these and those my face around, 

And promising I worked my way along. 
There was the Aretine, his death who found, 

From Ghin del Tacco’s mercy-lacking brand, 

And he, that hurrying in the chase was drowned. 15 
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There Frederic Novello prayed with hand 
Outstretcht, and he who made the hardiment 
Of good Marzucco known in Pisan land. 
I saw Count Orso, and the spirit rent 
From body through malpractice and through guile, 20 
(So saith he,) not for crime or foul attempt, 
(Pierre de la Broche;) but I do counsel, while 
She dwelleth here, the Lady of Brabaunt 
To mind, she come not with a flock more vile. 
As soon as I was free of all this haunt 25 
Of ghosts, who pray alone for us to pray, 
That they may haste the holiness they want, 
“QO my enlightener,” I began to say, 
“‘ Meseems, thou dost in certain lines protest, 
That orison can heaven’s doom not sway. 30 
And but for such was yonder spirit’s quest : 
Shall I believe, the hope in them is vain? 
Or is thy sense to me not manifest ?” 
‘“‘ That which I wrote,” he answered me, “ is plain, 
And yonder spirits do their hopes not waste, 35 


If all be looked on with discernment sane. 
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For nothing is the crest of right abased, 
Although the fire of love may partly bear 
The forfeits due from such as here are placed. 
And where I did assert that maxim, prayer 40 
Could be no reparation for defect, 
Since orison from God was sundered there. 
Thou shalt however at this high suspéct 
Not halt, until she teach thee, who for this 
Shall be thy light from truth to intellect. 45 
Thou knowest not perchance; ’tis Beatris 
Of whom I speak; thou shalt see Her above 
This mount, in place of blitheness and of bliss.” 
‘Dear Guide,” I said, “now brisker let us move; 
For see! the bank a shade already throws, 50 
And even now do I less wearied prove.” 
“We shall go forwards, till the evening close,” 
He answered, “with the utmost speed we may, 
But more thou hast to do than dost suppose. 
Before thou be up yonder, thou shalt see 55 
Returned his face, whom now the ridges hide, 
So that his rays no more are cleft by thee. 
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But seest thou there alone, with none beside, 
Yon shade on watch, who glares to usward so? 
He to the shortest path will be our guide.” 
Towards him we came; Lombardish spirit, O, 
How proud thou stoodest, unrespective, and 
In moving of thine eyes august and slow! 
He spake no word to us, but us he scanned, 
In manner like a lion, taking rest, 
And so let us approach, and kept his stand. 
But Virgil nearer came, and made request, 
That he would show the readiest path to tread, 
And he replied not, as he was addrest, 
But asked of us, how we were born and bred, 
. And when my sweet guide “ Mantua” began, 
That ghost, within himself all hermited, 
Sprung whence he stood, and cried, “O Mantuan, 
I am Sordello, from thy native shore,” — 
And each one to embrace the other ran; 
Ah servile Italy, of griefs the door! 
Thou ship unpiloted, on howling sea! 


Not Lady over Provinces, but Whore! 
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This gentil spirit so alert could be, 
At one short mention of his native land, EO 
To make his fellow-townsman jubilee, 
The while no living men without war stand 
In thee, but one upon the other preys, 
Who by a common moat and wall are spanned. 
Search, thou unhappy one, around thy bays 85 
Thy fleets, and in thy bosom search again ; 
What part of thee enjoyeth peaceful days ? 
What boots it, that Justinian should thy rein 
Have shortened, if thy saddle no man fill? 
Its want would be a minishing of shame! £0 
Ah people, that should be devout, and still 
Should leave your Kesar mounted on his throne, 
If well ye note, how God you writes his will! 
Look, how rebellious yon proud mare hath grown, 
From being uncorrected by the spur, 95 
Since on the leading rein thy hand was thrown, 
O Austrian Albert! thou relinquish’st her 
Who savage and untractable hath got, 
And shouldest thou to clench her flanks demur ? 
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May righteous vengeance out of heaven be shot 100 
Upon thy blood, yea, new and manifest, 
That thy successors may eschew thy lot. 
For why, O son and father, sorely prest 
With greed of lands out yonder, have you let 
The garden of dominion grow to waste? . 105 
Come see the Montague and Capulet, 
Monaldis, Filipeskis, fashless King ! 
These in misgivings, those in wanhope set. 
Come see, thou cruel lord, this harrassing 
Of thy good peers; regard their griefs, and see 110 
If Sanctaflore at peace be sojourning ? 
Come see thy Rome; forlorn and widowed, she 
Is pouring tears, and calling, night and day, 
“My Kesar, why dost thou not walk with me?” 
Come see thy peoples walk a loving way! 115 
And if no pity for us can thee move, 
Thy glory unto thy reproach dost lay ? 
And dare I ask, O thou Supremest Jove, 
Who wast on earth for our sakes crucified, 


If thy pure-judging eyes elsewhither rove? 120 
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Or is it a work of preparation, plied 
In thy abysmall counsels for some good, 
Which from our cognisance is parted wide ? 
For all Italian cities are embued 
With tyrants, and they count a new Marcellus 125 
Of every boor who comes to carve their food. — 
Beloved my Florence, thou wilt not be jealous 
Of this digression, which concerns thee not, 
(Thank thy good commons, who for that are zealous. ) 
Many at their heart have justice, but ’tis shot 130 
Late out, for prudence puts it in the bow; 
Thy people have it on their tongue-tips got. 
Many refuse the public loads, but no! 
Thy people answereth, before we call, 
With right good will, and shouts, “ Tl under-go.” 135 
And now exult, for thou hast wherewithall! 
Art not at peace, and opulent, and wise? 
I speak the truth; plain fact avoucheth all. 
Athens and Sparta, though they could devise 
The laws antique, and had such culture won, 140 
Did the best life but poorly realize 
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Compared to thee, who dost thy measures run 
So fine, that till the eleventh of December 
Reacheth not what was in October spun. 
How often since the time thou canst remember 145 
Hast thou laws, monies, customs, offices, 
Changed, and regenerated every member. 
But if thy mind collects itself, and sees 
A glimpse of light, thou’lt in thyself discern 
A sick girl, that on down-bed hath no ease, 150 


But fends her pain with many a toss and turn. 
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CANTO VII. 


Now when the gentil and the joyous greeting 
Had been renewed the fourth time after three, 
“Who are you ?” said Sordello in retreating. 
“Or ever yet the souls, that God to see : 
Are counted worthy, toward this mountain hied, 5 
Entombed Octavian what remained of me. 
J am Virgilius, and no fault beside 
The lack of faith forbids me heaven to-share ; ” 
This was the present answer of my guide. 
As one that sees before him unaware 10 
A thing he marvels at, and trusting now, 
Now doubting, says, “It is, nay, ’tis not there,” 
So seemed the other ; then he drooped his brow, 
And reverently toward him turned anew, 


And claspt him where the meaner man doth bow. 15 
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“OQ thou renown,” he said, “ of Latines, who 


Hast first the puissance of our tongue explored, 


O praise eterne of where my breath I drew: 
What grace or merits me thy sight afford ? 
If I deserve to hear thy utterance, O 


<0 


Speak, art thou come from hell, or from what ward?” 


“ Through all the circles of the realm of wo, 

I am come hitherwards,” thus answered he, 

“ Moved by a heavenly might, with whom I go. 
Not deed, but lack of deeds, debarreth me 

From that high Sun, to which thy hopes arise, 
And which was all too lately known of me. 

A place down yonder, sad with darkness, lies, 

But not with anguish, wherein our lament 
Assumes not sound of wailing, but of sighs. 
There stand I with the sucklings innocent, 

That by the fangs of death too soon were prest, 
Ere from the crime of man they were exempt. 
There do I stand with such as have not drest 

Their spirit in the hallowed virtues three, 


But knew and followed, blameless, all the rest. 
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But if thou canst and mayst, we beg of thee 
Some clue, by which to find the readiest way, 
Where Purgatory’s true beginnings be.” 
“No place,” he cried, “is given us where to stay; 40 
Around or upwards I have leave to go; 
I mean to guide thee, so far as I may. 
But dost not see—the day now sinketh low ? 
And up there is no power to climb by night ; 
"Tis meet on some fair lodging to bestow 45 
Our thought, and ghosts are yonder on the right—— 
If thou consentest, Pll among them lead, 
And thou shalt know them not without delight.” 
“How?” answered Virgil, “if one wished indeed 
To climb by night, would others give him pause, 
Or merely would the lack of power impede ?” $1 
Along the ground the good Sordello draws 
His finger, saying, “Lo, that very line, 
After the sun be set, thou wilt not cross—— 
Not that another thing would thee confine 55 
From mounting, only that the nightly shade 


With insufficiency embroils design.” 
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Then Virgil, as it were in wonder, made 

His answer, “If it be so, lead us where, 

Thou sayst, we might have pleasure if we stayed.” 60 
A little farther only did we fare, 

When I perceived the mount was hollowed in, 
Like the subsiding of our vallies. ‘‘ There,” 
Rejoined Sordello, “let us come within 

That bosom, which is opened in the ascent, 65 
And wait there till the morrow dawn begin.” 

A pathway, neither steep nor level, went 

Obliquely toward the flank of that recess, 

Where more than halfway fades the environment. 

Gold, finéd silver, and the brilliantness 70 
Of Indian wood, and scarlet grain, ceruse, 

And freshly cloven emerald, as the less 

Is conquered of the greater, in their hues 

Would there be conquered by the flowers and green 
Across that hollow, nor doth Nature use 75 
Her art in painting only such a scene, 

But blends in something undefined and rare, 


A thousand odors’ fragrance. “ Hail, our Queen,” 
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So saw I sit and sing the spirits there, 
Along the greensward and the flowers at rest, 
Who till now covered by the margins were. 


“ Before the dwindling sun be gone to nest,” 


Began the Mantuan, that had brought us hither, 


“To lead among them do not me request. 
You from the bank may better look down thither, 
To note each face and *havior in the throng, 
Than shut amongst them in the delve together. 
This one, who sitteth highest, and of wrong 
Neglect appeareth conscious by his air, 
Or mouth not moving in the general song, 
Was Rodolph emperor, who took not care 
To heal the wounds, that have Italia slain, 
And which ’tis late for others to repair. 
The next, whose face consoles him, had his reign 
Over the land, from which the water springs, 
That Moldau floats to Elbe, and Elbe to main. 
Call him Ottacher ; who in leading-strings 
Was better than that bearded son of his, 
Venceslaff, reared in sloth and chamberings. 
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That one, small-featured, who in counsel is 100 
Conjoined so close with him of aspect bland, 
Fell flying, blemishing the fleur-de-lis. 
Look yonder how he beats his bosom, and 
Behold the other one, who, sighing so, 
Pillows his cheek on palm of his own hand. 105 
Father and belsire unto France’s wo, 
They mark his life detestable and lewd, 
And hence the galling sorrow, which they show. 
The one, that hath of limb such amplitude, 
And chaunts with him of feature masculine, 110 
Was girded with all qualities of good. 
And if the sceptre had been longer thine, 
O youth, that sittest on his farther side, 
Forsooth had virtue flowed along the line. 
Which cannot of the other heirs be cried ; 115 
Giacomo, Federigo, share his reign, 
But none that better heritage divide. 
Not oft shall human prowess rise again, 
Through lineage, from its Giver’s ordinaunce, 


Who from himself to have it called is fain. 120 
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My words upon the nasute person glance, 
As on the Pedro too, that with him sings ; 

For them Apulia mourns, and eke Provence. 

As much the plant is worse than whence it springs, 
As more than Beatris and Margaret, 125 

Constantia glories mid the wives of kings. 

Behold apart the English Henry set, 
That king of simple manners, who may boast 

A better issue in his branches yet. 

And he that sits among them nethermost, 130 
With downcast face, is William Marchésé, 

For whom Alessandrias battle-host 

Affiicts Montferrat and Il Canavése.” 
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CANTO VIII. 


Ir was that hour, which thaws the heart, and sends 
The voyagers’ affection home, when they 

Since morn have said Adieu to darling friends; 

And smites the new-made pilgrim on his way 
With love, if he a distant bell should hear, 5 

That seems a-mourning for the dying day. 

When idle I began to make mine ear, 
And watched a spirit, who, uprising now, 

Seemed, asking audience, her hand to rear ; 

Then came, and lifted both her palms, her brow 10 
Directing to the Orient, as to meet, 

And breathe to God, “ Nought recketh me, but thou.” 

Then, “Thee, or ever light,” with tone so sweet, 
And so devoutly, past her mouth, as made 


Myself beyond my consciousness to fleet. 15 
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Then sweetly and devoutly every shade 

Joined with her through that hymn until its end. 
Their eyes upon the wheeling heaven stayed. 

O reader, on the truth now sharply bend 

Thy vision, for the veil is now so rare, 20 
That sure it scarcely can the pass forfend. 

I saw the high patrician army there, 
Looking up after on the firmament, 
As though expecting, meek and faint in air ; 
And thence I saw emerge, and make descent, 25° 

Two angels with two fiery glaives in hand, 

Which of their points were maimed and indigent. 
As green, as leaflets that but just expand, 

They had their raiment, which by pinions green 
Was smitten on the back of each, and fanned. 30 
The one above us came to stand serene, | 

The other lighted on the obverse mound, 

So that the people was comprized between. 
Well did I note them how their heads were blound, 

But from their countenance my sight gave way, 35 
As when too great a strain doth sense confound. 
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“From off the bosom of Mary come both they, 
To guard and keep the glen,” Sordello cried, 


“ Against the Serpent, who shall come straightway.” 


Then I, who knew not, whence it should betide, 


Turned on a sudden round, and close I went, 
All struck with chilness, by the trusted side. 


“Now,” said Sordello, “make we our descent, 


To there converse with many a stately shade ; 


By seeing you they shall be well content.” 
Three footsteps only I believe I made, 

And stood among them, and I saw one view 
Me only, as if to know me he assayed. 

And darker now the air already grew, 

Yet *bwixt our eyes did not the light exhaust 
Too much, but what was hid before we knew. 
Then he toward me, and I to himward crost— 

O Nino, gentle judge, how great was my 
Delight, to find thee not among the lost. 

No goodly greeting did we there pass by ; 
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“ And how long,” asked he, “ to the mountain’s base 


O’er the broad waters art thou come?” And I 
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Made answer, “ O across a dismal place 

I came at morn, and my first life yet bear, 
Although the second, walking thus, I chase.” 60 
And soon as of my speech they were aware, 

Together drew Sordello back, and he, 

As those whom wonder suddenly doth scare. 
To Virgil turned the latter, he with me 

To one, who sat there, crying, “‘ Conrade, here! 65 
Come, that which God has willed of grace to see.” 
Then turning towards me, “ By the thank so dear 

Thou owest Him, that hideth so,” he said, 

“ His Allfirst Why, that no man wadeth near, 
When over those broad oceans thou art sped, 70 

Bid my Joanna for me to implore 
There, where the Innocent are answered. 

I trow not that her mother loves me more, 

Since first she put away the uncolored weed, 
Which woful she again must covet sore. 75 
By her example may men well aread, 

How long in lasses fires of love can burn, 

That sight, or touching, shall not often feed. 
E 4 
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Nor shall he give her such a goodly urn, 
That Viper, who the Milanese arrays, 80 
As if Gallure Gallus could return.” 
So said he, somewhat kindled with the rays, 
Upon his countenance, of that upright zeal, 
Which after measure in the heart doth blaze. 
My glutton eyes did but to heavenward steal, 85 
To that part only, where the stars are slow, 
As nearest by the axle is the wheel. 
Bespake my guide, “ What dost thou yonder so 
Gaze at, my son?” and I, “ those cressets three, 
Which make the pole of this part all to glow.” sO 
‘“‘ The four bright stars,” he answered, “thou didst see 
This morning, are to yonder part declined, 
And these are mounted up where those would be.” 
While yet he spake, Sordello from behind 
Drew him, and said, “ Our foe dost thou perceive?” 
And raised a finger to advert his mind. 96 
Within the parts, that undefended leave 
The little valley, we a snake espied, 
The same perhaps that gave ill fruit to Eve. 
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Through flowers and grass this evil coil’gan slide 100 

Turning his head full oft, and slavering 
His back, like animals who smooth their hide. 

I saw not, and I therefore cannot sing, 

The take-flight of these falcon-birds of heaven, 
But sooth I saw them both on the green wing 105 
Descending cleave the air; the Snake was driven 

To flee before them, and they turned anew, 
Remounting to their post with pinions even. 

The Spirit, who at first by Nino drew 
Upon his calling, through this whole affray 110 
Had ceased not for a moment me to view. 
_“ Now may the lantern of thine upward way 
Find in thy choosing Will such nutriment, 
As to the highest enamel may convey ;” 
Said he, “if aught thou know’st of new event 115 

From Valdimagra, or from its confines, 

Tell me, for I was there once eminent. 
I have been Conrade of the Malaspines ; 

The first I was not, but from him descended ; 

I bore my folk the love which here refines.” 120 
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“<Q,” I made answer, “I have never wended 
Across your countries, but where doth man dwell 
In Europe, that they are not comprehended. 
The fame, which nobly of your house doth tell, 
Proclaimeth hamlet, and proclaimeth peer, 125 
That those who have not been there, note her well. 
And as I would arrive aloft, I swear, 
Your honorable house the adorning prize 
Of arms or largesse, doth not cease to bear. 
A privilege in their kind or custom lies ; 130 
- Though Earth be wrested by her wicked Head, 
They walk erect, and that ill path despise.” 
“Now go thy way, for seven times in the bed 
That Aries covers and enforks with four 
Bright feet, the Sun will not have couched,” he said, 
“‘ Ere this opinion courteous with a more 136 
Firm rivet shall be fastened on thy brow 
Than ever others’ affirmation bore, 


If course of doom be not arrested now.” 
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CANTO IX. 


By this the Lemman of Tithonus old 
Above the Oriental stair grew white, 
Escaped from her dear companion’s hold. 
The gems, with which her brow was lifted bright, 
The shape of that cold reptile did present, 5 
Whose tail is wont the passenger to smite ; 
And Night, among the steps of her ascent, 
Above the place, where I was, two had made, 
And now to close the third her wing was bent; 
When I, on whom our part in Adam weighed, 10 
Sank on the grass by slumber overthrown, 
Where sitting now we five together stayed. 
At such time as the swallow ’gins to tone 
Her querulous ditties, till the morning shine, 


Belike in memory of her ancient moan ; 15 
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And when our spirit out of her confine 
Most errant, and in webs of thought least blended. 
In her prevision grows almost divine ; 
Meseem’d, that in my dream I saw suspended 
An eagle under heaven with plumes of gold, 20 
His wings, as if prepared to swoop, distended. 
I thought myself, where Ganymede of old, 
When toward the.most high consistory sped, 
Left his forsaken comrades to behold. 
‘“‘ Perhaps he swoopeth,” in myself I said, 25 
“ By habit only here, nor doth abase 
His talons else that waft us overhead.” 
Methought then, having wheeled around the place, 
Terrific, lightning-like, adown he flew, 
And reaved me with him into fiery space. 30 
Methought I burned there, and the eagle too, 
And that imaginary fervour glowed 
So, that my sleep perforce was broken through. 
The waked Achilles not in other mode 
Bestirred him, throwing round his eyes aghast, 35 


And wotting nought of where was his abode ;— 
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When by his mother carried, sleeping fast, 

From Chiron unto Scyros on her arm ; 

(But thence the Greeks beguiled him at the last ;)— 

Than up I started, right as slumber’s charm 40 
Slid off my face, and pale I waxed of hue, 

Like a man struck with chilness by alarm. 

By me was only my sure trust in view, 

And risen up was the Sun by two hours clear, 
And seaward was my face directed new. 45 
And thereat spake my liege, “ Be not in fear, 

For we are in good place; take thou good heart ; 
Not slack, but tense, let all thy powers be here. 
Arrived at Purgatory now thou art; 

Behold the bank, which girds it every way ; 50 
The entrance, at yon seeming broken part. 

Of late, i’th’ dawning which precedes the day *, 

While on the flowers, which yonder beautify 
Their place, in slumber coiled, thy spirits lay ; 


* Opposed to the Moonrise, which is mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the Canto. 
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Among us came a lady, saying, “I 

Am Lucia, give that sleeper now to me, 
And unto that he seeks I'll bring him nigh.” 
Sordello, and that gentil companie 
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Remained ; she took thee, and as day grew bright, 


She mounted, and I followed her and thee. 
She laid thee here, and guided first my sight 
To yonder opening with her lovely eyes, 
Then she together, and thy sleep took flight.” 
As when a man from doubt his mind unties, 
And changes into confidence his fear, 

As he the open face of truth espies, 
So turned I, and as soon as of good cheer 
My leader saw me, upwards to advance 
Began he, and behind I followed near. 
O reader, thou perceivest I enhance 
My matter ; therefore also with more art 
Be not surprised, if it I countenance. 
We came up, and arrived at such a part, 


That where I thought before a gap to see, 


As *t were a breach, that should a wall dispart ; 
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I saw a gate, and steps below it three 
Of sundry colors, and a warden there, 
Of whom as yet no word or sign had we. 
And as thereon mine eyes dilated were, 
I saw him, seated on the topmost, and 
In countenance more bright than I could bear ; 
And a drawn sword was naked in his hand, 
That flasht the light so back upon my view, 
As often made a void of that I scanned.” : 
“Tell yonder,” he bespake us, “that which you 
Are come to seek without the guard; beware 
Lest ye should haply your ascending rue.” © 
“A lady out of heaven, who was aware 
Of all,” replied my master, “ signified 
Just now to us, go up; the gate is there.” 
‘And may she unto good your footsteps guide; 
And mount you over our gradations here ;” 
In these the courteous gate-warden replied. 
We came up, and we found the first of clear. _ 
White marble, polished so smooth and plane, 


That I was mirrored in it, as I appear. 
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The next one seemed of darker dye than grain, 


All of an arid and a thirsty stone, [again. 
Cleft through the length and through the breadth 
The third step, which accumulates thereon, 100 


Appeared of porphyry, as rutilant 
As blood, that freshly out of vein is thrown. 
Both his feet thereon did God’s angel plant, 

Sitting upon the threshold, which to see 
Was like a rock of virgin adamant. 105 
Across the steps my guide supported me 

With right good will, and said, “Thou shalt entreat 
Him humbly to unloose the lock for thee.” | 
I fell devout before his hallowed feet, 

I prayed him to make open of his grace, 110 
But thrice did first upon my bosom beat. 
Seven P.s he did upon my forehead trace, 

With ' the point of the sword, and said, “ Have care 
When thou art entered in, these to efface.” 
Ashes, or earths upturned freshly, bear 115 

The semblance of the color of his vest, 


And two keys he took out from hanging there, — 
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One gold, one fined silver of the best ; 

First with the white, and then the yellow, he 
Did on the gate enow for my request. 
“Whenever I do fail with either key, 

That shall not through the ward directly run,” 
He said, “this entry cannot opened be. 

This is the dearer, but that other one, 

Unlocking, more of art and care doth need, 
For by that only is the knot undone. 

Them Peter gave, and bade me more exceed 

Opening than keeping shut in every doubt, 
If men fall prostrate at my feet indeed.” 

And therewith he the sacred valve pushed out, 


And said, “ Go on, but first ye must be told it, 


Whoever backward looks returns without.” 
Then as upon their bearings were unfolded 
The hinges of that venerable door, 
Of stalwart and sonorous metal moulded, 
So loudly did not Arx Tarpeia roar, 
Nor seem so angry, when she lost the good 
Metellus, to be ransacked of her store. 
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At whose first thunders all intent I stood, 

And Te Deum laudamus thought I heard 140 
In voices mingled with its dulcet mood. 
The sound within me such idea stirred, 

As useth to be waked, if chaunts we hear, 
Accompanied with organs, when the word 


Now catcheth, and evadeth now the ear. 145 
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CANTO X. 


WHEN we had past the threshold of the gate, 
Now grown resortless from the affections vain 
Of souls, which make the crooked way seem straight, 
I heard it shut sonorously again, 
And had I back thereafter cast mine eyes, 5 
The fault beyond all fair excuse had lain. 
Along a channelled rock we ’gan to rise, 
Which jutted, now to one, now other part, 
Like billow, that approaches and that flies. 
‘““Behoves us here to use a little art, 10 
Approaching evermore,” my master said, 
“ This way or that, the side which does not thwart. 
By this our steps were so unfrequent made, 
That the moon’s border, which began to wane, 


Itself upon her couch already laid, 15 
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Or ever we had issued from this lane; 


But when we found ourselves unshut and free, 


Where joineth to itself the mount again, 
I wearied, and uncertain I and he, 
What course to take, upon that level ground 


Stood up, as lone as ways in deserts be. 


20 


There from the margin, which the void doth bound, 


Three times the stature of a man would bring 
To underneath the still ascending mound ; 
And widely as mine eye could wave its wing, 
Now to the left-hand side, now to the right, 
This terrace yet appeared the self-same thing. 
And scarcely did thereon our footsteps light, 
When I perceived the border round about, 
Which of ascending disavowed the right, 
Was all of alabaster, carved out 
So with intaglios, that they Nature’s pride, 
What should I say of Polyclete’s, may flout. 
The angel, that of peace, which had been sighed 
So many years for, brought to man below 


The statute, opening heaven long denied, 
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Appeared before us in such lifelike show, 


Thereon charactered with demeanor sweet, 


That scarce one could the copy’s dumbness know. 
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“ Ave,” you would have sworn you heard him greet; 


For thereon was she carved, who turned the key 41 


To make supernal love its entrance meet, 
And graven upon her act this word had she, 
“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord,” as right 
As letters standing out of wax could be. 
“ Keep not upon one spot alone thy sight,” 


Said my sweet master, whilst he had me nigh 


That part, where grows the heart in every wight. 


This made me turn my face, and to espy, 

Next after Virgil towards where he stayed, 
(Whose utterance I had been directed by,) 
Another story on the rock portrayed, 

At which I past Virgilius, and drew near, 
That full before mine eyes it might be laid. 
There cut i’ th’ marble did the wain appear, 

And the oxen, who the sacred ark once drew, 
From which we functions uncommitted fear. 
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In front, and parted in seven quires I knew 


A multitude, which made me “ No” and “ Yes,” 


“They sing,” “They sing not,” hear from senses two. 


And so the fumings of the incenses, 

There imaged, matter of dissension bore 
Between my nostril and mine eye no less. 
There dancing in his lowliness before 

The blessed shrine the lifted Psalmist came, 
And in the hour was less than king and more. 
And from a window opposite the same 

Of a great palace Michol gazed hereon, 
Like as a wounded and contemptuous dame. 

I stept from where I stood, to look upon 

Another story more directly thus, 


Which next to Michol from me whitely shone. 


There was displayed the triumph glorious 


Of that our Roman prince, whose worth did stir: 


To the proud enterprise Gregorius. 
To Emperor Trajanus I refer, 
And a poor widow stood beneath his rein, 


As tear-shed and distress had postured her. 
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In front all full and trodden appeared the plain 
With riders, and their golden eagles hung 80 
Aloft, to flutter in the breezes fain. 
The poor afflicted woman all these among, 
“ Avenge me, O my Lord,” appeared to cry, 
“For my son killed, for whom my heart is wrung.” 
And he appeared to answer, “ Wait, that I 85 
May be returnéd,” and thereunto she, 
As one whose grief is hasteful, made reply, 

“My Lord, and if thou come not back.” ‘“ Then he, 
That fills my place, will do so.” “ Art thou quit 
By others’ works, if thine omitted be?” 90 

“Now take good cheer,” he seemed to say, “’tis fit 
That I fulfil my duty ere I part ; 
Justice demands, and ruth enforces it.” 
He, whom a new thing never came athwart, 
Produced that speech to eyesight manifest, 95 
To us new, for that here is no such art. 
As all delighted yet mine eyes did rest 
On images of humbleness, and so 
Dear to contemplate from their Maker blest, 
F4 
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“Lo! here are coming, but with footfall slow,” 100 
Murmured the poet; ‘people toward us bent ; 
They to the higher grades a path will show.” 
Mine eyes then, which on gazing were intent, 
To see things novel, whereof they are fond, 
In turning toward him were not indolent. 105 
I would not therefore have thee scared beyond 
Thy good resolves, O Reader, if thou hear 
How God requires the forfeit of the bond. 
Look not upon the form of pain too near ; 
Think on the after lot; think from the day 110 
Of doom at worst they have no more to fear. 
I said, “O master, that which I survey 
To usward moving seemeth not like men, 
Nor know I what, mine eyes so much betray.” 
“The quality severe,” he answered then, 115 
“ Of what they suffer, bows them to the soil, 
Which was at first a hindrance to my ken. 
‘But fix thy onlook there, and disembroil 
The forms, that come below those rocks, and thou 


Already mayst perceive, how each doth moil.” = 120 
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O haughty Christians, O poor wretches, how 
Will you, diseased i’ th’ vision of the soul, 

Put confidence in your backslidings now ? 

Discern you not, that we are worms, whose whole 
Growth is to form the Angelic Moth employed, 125 

Which flies to lamp of doom beyond control ? 

Why are your spirits so aloft upbuoyed ? 
Whence you defectively are insected, 

Like worms, that in transforming are destroyed. 

As to sustain ceiling or roof instead 130 
Of corbel oft a figure shall be set, 

That seemeth on the knee to bow its head ; 

Which from the untrue maketh true regret 
Arise in its beholder, thus in fact 

Were these, when my regard they fully met; 135 

Though more and less they did themselves contract, 
According to the load, that each one bore, 

And he, who patientest appeared in act, 


Seemed weepingly to say, “I can no more.” 
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CANTO XI. 


‘Our Father, thou which in the heavens livest, 
Not circumscribed, but from the greater love, 
Which unto those thy first effects thou givest ; 
To praises may thy name and goodness move 
All creatures, who thanksgiving to repay 5 
To thy sweet Effluence shall worthy prove. 
Thy kingdom’s peace come unto us, we pray, 
For thereto cannot we, with all our skill, 
If it approach not us, make any way. 
As freely as thy angels, singing still 10 
Hosannas, yield thee sacrifices, thus 
May men do likewise of their very will. 
Our daily manna give this day to us, 
Without which in this galling desert he 


Falls back, whose pushing is most anxious. 15 
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And as the wrong, that we have suffered, we 
Forgive to all, do thou forgiveness show 
To us, and weigh not what our merits be. 
Our virtue, which is lightly beat down low, 
Try not against our enemy of yore, 
But keep our souls from him that spurs them so. 
This latest prayer, O Lord beloved, no more 
Is for ourselves, because we have no need, 
But for the rest, whom we have gone before.” 
Thus praying for themselves and us good speed, 
The spirits went along beneath a weight 
Like that, which oft is dreamt, in fact and deed ; 
Around the first shelf at a diverse rate 
Tormented, and forwearied one and all, 
Purging the darkness of the worldly state. 
If they for us to heaven always call, 
For them what may be said and done too here 
By them, whose wills from worthy sources fall ? 


Sure we should give them aid the marks to clear, 
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Which they have carried hence, that pure and light 


They may mount up above the starry sphere. 
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“O as I wish that pity and that right 


May loose you soon, that you may spread the wing, 


That after your desire shall give you flight ; 
Point out the way, that us may soonest bring 
Beneath the steps, or if above one road 
There be, the slantest for encountering. 
For he, that journies with me, from the load 
Of Adam’s nature, wherein still he’s drest, 
Is fain to have his climbing well bestowed.” 
The words, in which they answered this request 
Of him, along whose footsteps I was led, 
From whence they issued were not manifest : 
Howso, “come with us to the right,” they said, 
*“* Along the border, and the pass you'll find 
Is feasible for living men to tread. 
And if I were not by this load confined, 


With which my haughty neck is rendered tame, 


Which makes me keep my forehead low declined, 


On him, who comes by thee, and gives no name, 
I would look up, to see if him I know, 


And pity for my grievous weight to claim. 
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I am of Latin birth, by Gulielmo 
Aldobrandeschi, a Tuscan lord, begot ; 
I know not, if ye’ve heard one titled so. 60 
I felt such pride in ancient birth, and what 
My ancestors chivalrously had done, 
That on our common Mother thinking not, 
I went despising every woman’s son, 

Till thence I died, as by Sienna’s known, 65 
And hid in Campagnatico from none. 

I am Omberto, and not me alone 

Has pride molested, but thence all my kin 
Are with me in disaster overthrown. 

Now must I bear my_burthen for that sin, 70 

Till I atone to God, the dead among, 

Since not among the living hath it been.” 
Listening to him, my head adown I hung, 

And one, but not the Speaker, therewithall, 
Twisting below the weight, which on him clung, 75 
Saw me, and knew me, and began to call, 

Keeping by labor and constraint his brow 


Toward me, that stooping did beside them crawl. 
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I said, “ What, Oderisi, is it thou? 
The glory of Agobbio, and that Art 
They call illumining in Paris now ?” 
Said he, “O brother, much more to the heart 
From Bolognesi’s limning smiles the sheet ; 
His now is all the praise, and mine the part. 
Nor was I like so courteously to treat 
Him living from the strenuous intent, 
With which my soul for triumph did compete. 
For such pride here we thole the punishment, 
Nor should I but have won a place like ours, 
But whilst I could yet sin, to God I bent. 
O idle glory of the human powers! 
How short a time it greeneth on the head, 
Unless a grosser age behind us lowers. 
Lo, Cimabué thought alone to tread 
The lists of painting ; now doth Giotto gain 
The praise, and darkness on his glory shed. 
Thus hath one Guido from the other ta’en 
The praise of speech, and haply one hath past 
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Through birth, who from their nest willchase the twain, 
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The world’s report is nothing but a blast 100 
Of wind, that bloweth here and bloweth there, 
And changing quarter, changeth name as fast. 
What glory wilt thou have, if old thou pare 
Thy body from thee, more than hadst thou died, 
Not having left off pap and coral, ere 105 
A thousand years elapse ? 8 time beside 
Eternity as short, as wink of eye 
To periods of orbs that slowest slide. 
See! who before me doth so lamely ply! 
His fame could once all Tuscan land invade, 110 
And now ’tis from Sienna ceased welnigh. 
Thereof he was the Lord, when low they laid 
That frenesy Florentine, which was yet 
Stately as now a strumpet she is made. 
Your name is like the green that grasses get, 115 
And lose; for he their color takes away, 
Who made them freshly, from the ground to jet.” 
Said I, “ Your truthful words my spirit sway 
To meekness good, and may reduce my grand 


Swelling ; but thus of what man dost thou say?” 120 
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Said he, “’Tis Provenzan Salvani, and 
Is here, for that presumption, which prepared 
To bring Sienna quite beneath his hand. 
Thus fares he, thus without repose hath fared, 
Sithence he died; such payment compensates 125 
For those, who yonder have too greatly dared.” 
Said I, “If every spirit that awaits 
The margin of his life, ere he repent, 
Ascends not hereto, but down yonder bates, 
If pious prayer to aid him be not spent, 130 
Before a period like his life hath past, 
To his admission how did heaven assent?” 
Said he, “while yet his highest state did last, 
Of his own will upon Sienna plain 
He set himself, all shame beneath him cast; 135 
That he his friend might rescue from the pain, — 
Which in the prison of King Charles he bore, 
He brought himself to throb in every vein. 
I know my words are dark, yet say no more; 
Thy neighbor’s acts will soon afford thee signs, 140 
By which thou better mayst the fact explore ; 


This work delivered him from those confines.” 
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CANTO XII. 


AT equal pace, as oxen draw the plough, 
I journeyed on, that laden soul beside, 
As long as my dear tutor would allow. 
But when he said, “ Pass him, and forward stride, 
For here ’tis fitting, both by sail and oar, 5 
That each his bark, as best he can, should guide ;” 
Erect, as one that has to walk, I bore 
My person up, yet did my thoughts remain 
As humbled and diminished as before. 
I had already moved, and followed fain 10 
My master’s footsteps, and both I and he 
Now made the lightness of our motion plain. 
When, “Cast adown thine eyes,” he said to me ; 
“It will be good, for easing of thy way, 
The floor on which thy feet are drawn to see.” 15 
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As to preserve their memory from decay, 

The tombs of earth above the buried show 
Tablets, that each one, as he looked, portray, 
Which make afresh the gazer’s eyes to flow 

From the compulsion of remembrance old, 
Whose pricks the tender-hearted only know ; 
Thus all the part, which jutteth to enfold 

The mount as causeway, was delineated 
With shapes that of their better author told. 

I saw there him, who noble was created 

Above all other creatures, down from heaven 
Falling upon the one side fulminated. 

I saw right opposite Briareus, riven 

By the celestial weapons, low on ground 
Lying benumbed, to chilly death-pangs given. 
I saw Thymbreus, Pallas, Mars, who round 

The Father standing in their complete arms, 
Above the scattered limbs of giants frowned. 

I saw there Nimrod, gazing on the swarms, 

That joined him to be proud on Shinar plain, 


At foot of his great work, in huge alarms. 
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O Niobe, with eyes how full of pain, 
Thou mettest midway on the path my view, 
Betwixt thy seven and seven of children slain! 
O Saul, how ghastly didst thou seem, run through 40 
By thy own sword-point on Gilboa’s lee, 
Which after never tasted rain or dew ! 
O fool Arachne, how I thought to see 
Thy form, now half a spider, midst the net, 
That for thy own mischance was wrought by thee! 45 
O Rehoboam, no longer now to threat 
Appeared thy aspect, nay, but filled with fear, 
Driving to flight, lest foes thy track beset 
Yet farther showed the paved path severe 
How by Alcmeon for that coronal] 50 
Unfortunate, his mother paid so dear. 
It showed how on Sennacherib did fall 
His sons, who left him in the temple killed. 
It showed the carnage, and the tragicall 
Example by queen Thamyris instilled, 55 
Who said to Cyrus, “Thou hast been athirst 
For blood, and I with blood will have thee filled.” 
@ 2 
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It showed how Asshur’s army was disperst 

When Holofernes fell, and the defaced 
Remains of homicide; and Troy reversed 60 
It showed, with dust and robbers’ caves debased. 

O Ilion, O how poor and abject then 
Appeared thy semblaunt, as it here was traced! 
What master of the pencil or the pen 

Could show what forms and scenes were here 

portrayed, 65 

That might to marvel move deep-thoughted men ? 
Alive the living, dead appeared the dead ; 

Who sees the fact, can see no more than I, 
So long as I advanced with down-bent head. 
O now be proud, now walk with foreheads high, 70 

Children of Eve ; now cast not down the face, 
To see whereunto your bad footsteps ply ! 
Already had we walked a greater space 

About the mount than my absorbed mind 
Weighed, and the sun had further shifted place, 75 
When he in front, who never had resigned | 

His watchfulness, began, “ ‘Thy brow uplift ; 


Be no more time to reverie consigned. 
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Behold yon angel is approaching swift ; 

Behold, the sixth handmaiden of the day 80 
Returns from serving. Look not for the gift 
Of such another dawning. Deck, I say, 

With reverence thy gestures and thy mien, 
Whence he may gladly speed our upward way.” 
I had so oft by his suggestion seen 85 

That I should lose no time, that me to warn 
Thereof no speech recondite could have been. 
Toward us the creature beautiful was borne 

All white yclad, and such appeared his head, 
As the star throbbing in the brow of morn. £0 
And first his arms, and then his wings he spread, 

And, “ Come ye forward ; lo, the steps are nigh, 
And easy now it is to climb,” he said. 
“To such a bidding few are those that hie ; 

Ah, human race, why should you be outspent 65 
With little wind, though upwards born to fly.” 
With us to where the rock is cleft he went; 

Upon my forehead with his wings he fanned, 
And safety promised there to my ascent. 
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As toward the mount, on which the church doth stand, 
That over Rubaconté on the right 101 
Seems our well-ordered city to command, 
The fierce ascent is broken by a flight 
Of steps, the labour of an age, wherein 
Our scrolls and measures dwelt in safer plight, 105 
Thus is the bank, that steeply falls within 
This roundure from the next, made easier there, 
But left and right the high rock hems you in. 
And thereto when addrest our faces were, 
‘“‘ Blessed the poor in spirit,” I heard sing 110 
From how sweet voices may not words declare. 
Ab me! these avenues are no like thing 
To those of hell, for herein enter they 
By songs, and there by savage waymenting. 
Along these hallowed stairs we took our way, 115 
And I was grown more passing light, methought, 
Than e’er I felt on plain before this day, 
Whereat I said, “ O Master, is there aught 
So heavy off me raised, or by me how 


Is welnigh no fatigue from walking caught.” —. 120 
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He answered, “ When the P’s, that on thy brow 
Are yet remaining, though welnigh defaced, 
Shall be extinguished all, as one is now, 
Thy feet shall under thy good will be placed 
So fully, that, say nought of weariness, 125 
But upwards they shall have delight to haste.” 
At this I did, like walkers who possess 
No knowledge, what is patched upon their head, 
Though somewhat they from signs of others guess, 
When to make sure the hand is thither sped, 130 
And seeks, and finds, and does the work of sight, 
To which that region was prohibited. 
And opening out the fingers of my right, 
I found but six letters of those which he 
Who kept the forch did on my forehead write, 135 


At which my master looking smiled on me. 
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CANTO XIII. 


ALREADY by the stair we had ascended 

The next of those incisions, which divide 
The mount, whereof the climber is amended. 
About the steep a‘cornice there is tied 

In pattern like to that we had come through, 5 
Though sooner round the compass it may glide. - 
Shade nor similitude was there to view; 

Alike appeared the margin and the mound 
Unchequered, of the granite’s livid hu. 
“Tf here to stay for guidance we propound,” 10 

Began the poet reasoning, “much I fear 
Lest our election be too tardy found.” 
His gaze upon the Sun then turned he sheer, 

His right foot of his motion made the centre, 


And round it made the other foot career. 15 
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“<Q light of comfort, trusting whom I venture,” 
He said, “on this new journey, do thou show 
The way we must be guided, here to enter. 
Thou warm’st the world, thou wrapp’st it in thy glow; 
If overruling cause be not assigned, 20 
Thy beams to follow evermore we owe.” 
As great a space had we now laid behind, 
As counted for a mile would here have been, 
Full quickly, from alacrity of mind ; 
When Spirits unto us were heard, not seen, 25 
Flying, with invitations courteous 
The guests for Love his banquet to convene. 
The first, who past upon the wing by us 
Like Mary called aloud, “They have no wine,” 
And forth behind went iterating thus. 30 
And scarcely could the sound in distance dwine, 
When shouting, “I am Orestes,” past there by, 
Still pausing not, another on the line, 
“*O Father, unto whom,” said I, “ belong 
Those voices?” and a third, lo! by us fled, 35 


Calling, “ Love those, that shall have done you wrong. 
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“It is the circle,” my good master said, 
“That whips the fault of envy, on which ground 
The lashes of the scourge by love are sped. 
The bridle mote be of contrasted sound, 40 
And thou shalt hear it, if I judge aright, 
Before we have the steps of pardon found. 
But set thou firm athwart the air thy sight, 
And shades, who yonder sit, thou shalt espy, 
With each his back along the cliff ypight.” 45 
At this I opened, more than erst, mine eye, 
And forwards looked, and saw them clad in pall, 
Of hue not other than the rock thereby. 
A little farther, and I heard them all 
Shouting, “Ora pro nobis, Mary Queen,” 50 
Michael, Peter, all Saints, I heard them call. 
~ No man so savage walks on ground I ween, 
Who pierced with pity by the sight uncouth 
That after this I met, must not have been. 
For when I came so near them, that the truth 55 
Of their demeanors could in plainer style 


Appear, mine eyes were rinsed with poignant ruth. 
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They seemed all yclad in sackcloth vile, 

And with his shoulder one the next upbore, 
And by the cliff were all upborne the while ; 60 
As needy men, that have no staff nor store, 

That, each with head upon his neighbor’s breast, 
Sit, asking alms, at every hallow’s door; 
That pity may on gazers be imprest, 

Not only from sad words by them descanted, 65 
But from their looks as urgent in request. 
And as the sun is of the blind man wanted, 

So to the shades, by whom this verse is filled, 
No largess of the light of heaven is granted ; 
For each his eyelid with a wire is drilled, 70 

That sews them up, as men the untrained hawk 
Shall use, that cannot otherwise be stilled. 
Methought it like a contumely to stalk 

Amongst them, viewing all, ourselves not viewed, 
And toward my master sage I turned my walk. 75 
He knowing what my mute demeanor sued, 

Awaited not, that I should more allege, 
And bade me, “ Speak, yet be thou short and shrewd.” 
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Virgil was coming toward me from that edge, 
Where from the terrace one might fall without, £0 
Because it is encompassed by no ledge. 
Along mine other side were the devout 
Ghosts, whom that horrible enfilature 
So galled, that wet they made their cheeks throughout. 
Turning to whom I spake, “O ye secure 85 
Of seeing, whensoe’er, that light superne 
For whom in careful cravings you endure ; 
As I do pray that grace may quickly churn 
Your conscience of its scum, that through it clear 
The current of remembrance may return ; 90 
So tell me, I shall hold you kind and dear, 
If any Latin soul amongst you be, 
And he perhaps will profit whom I hear.” 
“O brother mine, of one true City we 
Are citizens alike; thou meanest whether £5 
He dwelt a sojourner in Italie.” 
This answer was it, which I seemed to gather 
Some way in front of where I stood, and so 


I made myself heard somewhat onwards thither 
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I saw a ghost among them making show 100 

To wait, or seeming (if you ask me how), 

Its chin up, as the blind man doth, to throw. 
“QO spirit, who to climb,” said I, “ dost bow, 

If it be thou indeed, that hast replied, 

Thyself by birthplace or by name avow.” 105 
“J was a Siennese,” the spirit cried, 

“Who cleanse with these my sullied life, and weep 
To him, whose presence make us satisfied. 

I was not wise, although men wisdom clepe, 

Much like my name, Sapia, and had more mind 
To hear of harms than of good luck to reap. 111 
And lest to speak thee false I seem inclined, 

Attend if I was like I said in folly. 

Already from the cope my years declined, 
When stood my fellow-citizens by Colli, 115 

Encamped against their foes in battle-field, 

And I prayed God for that he purposed wholly. 
There they were routed, and their backs revealed 

I th’ hated steps of flight ; I saw the chase, 

And felt a joy, to which all joys might yield ; 120 
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So that I raised aloft my daring face 
To God, and said, “ Now fear I thee no more,” 
As doth the blackbird in the first fine days. 
I sought his peace, when death was at my door, 
And by this very hour I should have stayed 125 
No less in debt for penance than before, 
If Piero Pettignano had not paid 
Attention to me in his hallowed prayer, 
Whom charity distrest for me had made. 
But what art thou, that walk’st inquiring there 130 
Of our conditions, and thine eyes are freed, 
Methinks, and parleying thou exhal’st the air?” 
I answered, “I must lose these eyes indeed 
Though but a little here, for small the sin, 
Which to atone, for jealous leers, they need. 135 
Much more excessive is the dread wherein 
My soul is from the pains down yonder caught, © 
Yea! now to press on me those weights begin.” 
“By whom then,” she resumed, “hast thou been 
brought 
Amongst us, if thou must retrace thy way?” 140 
“Lo, here,” I said, “he walks, and utters nought. 
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And I am living, and I do thee pray, 
O spirit elected, bid me on what side 
For thy behalf these mortal feet can stray.” 
_ *Q these are such new tidings,” she replied, 145 
‘“‘ As shew thee well-beloved of God to be, 
So be thy prayer to mine sometimes allied ; 
And by thy dearest wish, implore I thee, 
If e’er thou tread on Tuscan earth again, 
Restore my kinsmen’s good esteem to me. 150 
These wilt thou find among the people vain 
Who trust in Talamo, and thereby shall 
Lose more than delving after the Diane, 
Yet more to lose hath every admirall.” 
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CANTO XIV. 


* WHo is it, walks the compass of our hill, 

That yet has on the wing of death not flown, 
Opening his eyes and shutting them at will?” 
“T know not, but I know he’s not alone; 

Ask thou that nearer to him art, and fair 
Bespeak him, so that he will make it known.” 
Thus did two spirits on my right hand there, © 

Fach leaning on the next, in talk proceed, 
Then to address me made their faces yare ; 


And one began, “O soul, that in thy weed 


cr 
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Of flesh yet clad, thy way to heavenward makest, 


For pity’s sake, console us, and arede 


What man thou art, and whence; because thou wakest 


Our marvel, seeing that so large a rate 


Of grace, beyond all witness, thou partakest.” 


15 
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- T answered, “ Over Tuscany dilate 


The waters of a Falteronian spring, 
Which not a hundred miles of current sate, 
’Tis from their bank that I this body bring ; 
To tell thee who I am, would nothing teach, 
For yet my name doth not so widely ring.” 
“Tf to the quick of thy intent I reach 
By my discernment,” hereupon replied 
He that spoke first, “of Arno is thy speech.” 
“Why doth he,” said that other to him, “hide 
The river’s designation, as men do, 
If mention. of some hideous thing betide ?” 
Then thus discharged his debt the spirit who 


Was hereof asked, “I know not, but do know 


Destruction to that river’s name is due. 


For from its origin, where seemeth so 
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Impregned the branch of Alp, from which is rent 


Pelorus, that few parts can this outgo, 


:-To where it pays back what the firmament 


From all the face of Ocean has exhaled, 
Of which.the rivers’ influxes are lent, . 
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Virtue’s by all men like a snake assailed 

As public enemy, whether it be a disaster 
O’ th’ soil or evil usages entailed ; 

And therefore have degenerated faster 40 

The dwellers of that miserable glen 
From kind, than if they’d browsed in Circe’s pasture. 
Among vile hogs, whom any food of men 

Befitteth less than acorns, first it throws 
Its course in poverty of waters, then 45 
It findeth curs, when farther down it flows, 

Who much above their strength their barking pitch, 
And turns from them disdainfully its nose. 

It runs, and ever as it gets more rich, 

The more you see wolves taking place of hounds 
Along the accursed, the disastrous ditch. 51 
Then lapsing over many deep dark sounds 

It finds such wily children of the fox, 

As dread no skill, that should invade their bounds. 
I leave not speaking, though it others shocks ; 55 

And he may profit, if to heart he lays, 

That which a truthful spirit of me unlocks. 
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I see thy grandson grows in coming days 

A hunter of those wolves upon the shore 
Of the foul river, and all of them dismays. 
He sells their flesh, yet being alive, before 

He butchers them, like aged kine decayed, 
Of praise himself, of life robs many more. 
Blood-dripping turns he from the dismal glade, 

So wasted, that a thousand years from hence 
Its verdure shall not, as of yore, be made.” 
As at his coming harm’s intelligence 

The hearer’s face becomes with trouble clad, 
What way soever grief assail his sense, 
So saw I touched with perturbation sad 

The aspect of the soul, who toward us leant, 
When this word gathered to himself he had. 
The face of one, the other’s word, intent 

Had made me to discover the name of each, 
And with entreaties I the question blent. 
The ghost, who had to me addrest his speech — 


Resumed hereat, “Thou wouldest have me show 


That which thou shunnest of thyself to teach. 
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But God being pleased to make his bounty so 
To shine abroad in thee, I will not spare, 

And thow'lt in me Guido del Duca know. 

My blood with envy was so baked, that where 


I only saw a man becoming glad, 


You might have seen my face distempered there. 


Behold the straw I reap of seed so bad! 

O sons of men, why should your wishes aim 
Where portion by exclusion must be had ? 
Lo that is Rinier, that the flower and fame 

Of th’ house of Calboli, where none yet be 
That durst the heritage of his valor claim. 
Nor only ’twixt the Apennine and sea 

And Po and Reno, are that lineage drained 
Of manly parts for earnest and for glee ; 

But all that compass hath so full remained. 

Of poisonous bushes, that the time is far 
If e’er it can by tillage be regained. 

Where is good Lizio, Peter Traversar, 

Rigo Manardi, Guido of Carpigne ; 


O Romanese who turned to bastards are. 


90 
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Who raises in Bologna Fabbro’s line, 100 
Or Bernardin di Fosco’s in Fayence? 
A gentil scion from a sward malign. 
O Tuscan, wonder not if I weep hence, 
When with us Guido of Prata I recall 
And Ugolin of Azzo’s residence ; 105 
Frederic Tignoso, and his feast-mates all, 
The Traversara house, the Anastagies — 
(Ah! now in either lineage what a fal?!) 
The knights and fair ladyes, the alarms and ease, 
Which, where the hearts are now so guilty grown, 
Were made by love with courtesy to please. 111 
O Brettinoro, why not get thee gone, 
Since now that house is gone, that was thy splendor, 
And many more that would thy vice disown. 
Well doth Bagnacavallo not to gender, 115 
And ill doth Castrocaro, and Conio worse, 
Who such a breed of counts to keep is tender. 
Well may do the Pagani, when their curse 
The ‘ Demon’ is departed, not that pure 
Accounts of them shall story yet rehearse. 120 
3 
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O Ugolin de’ Fantolin, secure 
Is now thy fame, because no more we look‘ 
For sons, who, falling off, would it obscure. | 
But go, Tuscan, thy way; for now I brook 
To weep far better than to speak ; thy word 
So sorely hath my recollection shook.” 

We knew how these benignant spirits heard 
Our motions; therefore to be rightly led 
Our judgment from their silence was inferred. 

Proceeding, when alone we ’gan to tread, 
There seemed a thunderbolt to rend the air, 
And a voice came, confronting us, and said, 
“‘ Who ever findeth me shall slay me there,” 
And fled like thunder dying off afar, 
When from the cloud it plungeth unaware. 
And scarce upon our ear it ceased to war, 
When, hark ! another followed with a shock 
As those of fast redoubled thunders are. 
“Tam Aglauros, who became a rock ;” 
Then stepped I, not to vanward but to rear, 


Myself upon the poet close to lock. 
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And all again was quiet, far and near, 
When he began, “Lo, that which should refrain 
A man within his bounds, that curb severe. 
But you to catch the baited hook are fain, 145 
And lightly by the ancient Angler found, 
And little profits then recall or rein. 
The heavens call upon you, gliding round, 
And setting forth their goodliness eterne, 
And ever cleaves your eye but on the ground, 150 
He therefore smiteth, who doth all discern.” 
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CANTO XV. 


As great a space, as from the break of day 
Till the third hour be finished, runs the sphere . 
Which uses always like a child to play— 
Seemed wanting to the sun, that his career 
He might fulfil, to bring the twilight on ; 5 
’Twas afternoon with us, and midnight here. 
And on the midmost of our faces shone 
The sun, for now we travelled duly west ; 
(Around the mountain we had so far gone). 
When all at once I felt my brow opprest, 10 
Above what erst it was, beneath the light, 
And wonder took me from the cause unguest ; 
So that I raised my hand up to the height 
Mine eyebrows are, and made myself the screen, 
That ’minishes the stress upon the sight. 15 
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As from the face of glass or waters sheen, 
The rays reflected towards another part 
Ascend with equal motion, as-they’ve been 
Transmitted down, and equally depart 
From where the plummet falls by equal way, 20 
As both experience teacheth us, and art—_ . 
So seemed I to be smitten with a ray — 
Of light reverberated from the ground, 
That made me turn full soon my face away. 
“ What is it, master sweet, from which I found _—28 
No skill in me to guard myself,” said I, 
“‘ As might behove, and seemeth toward us bound?” | 
“Be not amazed, if thou art dazzled by 
The family of heaven,” he answered, “ still ; 
It is the herald, bidding you on high. | 30 
A little while, and such appearance will, 
Say nought of being painful, bring thee bliss 
As great.to feel as Nature gave thee skill.” 
We neared the glorious Angel during this 
Who blithe of voice addrest us, “ Come you in ; ‘35 
Lo! easiest of all this passage is.” 
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Already had we mounted up within, 
And “blessed are the merciful” sang those 
Behind us, and “ Rejoice, O you that win.” 
Together with my master I arose 40 
Alone, and of his converse, while I went 
I sought for my instruction to dispose. 
And thus inquiring round on him I bent, 
“ What is that, which the spirit Romanese 
By the words portion with exclusion meant ?” 45 
“He grieves,” he answered, “for his worst disease 
Of mind, nor should it therefore thee surprise, 
If he rebuke us lest our griefs increase. _ 
Because the mark of your desiring lies 
In what is lessened by partaking here, 50 
Thence envy fans the furnace of your sighs. 
But if the love of yon empyreal sphere 
Did gather upward each desire of yours, 
Ye would not harbor in your heart this fear. 
For wider as a thing is there called ours, 55 
The more of good shall be by each possest, . 


And charity burn more in yonder bowers.” 
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“ Now lack I more to set my mind at rest,” 
I answered, “ than before thy speech I could, 
Yea, more of doubt is in my brain comprest. 60 
How can it be, that the divided good 
Shall make its many sharers in respect 
Of itself richer than the few it would ?” 
Because, “ he answered me,” “thy mind is checkt 
To things of earth, and can no farther feel, 65 
Thou gatherest darkness out of light unfleckt. 
That infinite, that inexpressive Weal, 
Which dwelleth yonder, aye to love doth turn 
Its flood, as cluster rays to shining steel. 
The more it finds, the more it makes to burn, 70 
That aye, as charity doth more extend, 
The more upon it grows the grace eterne. 
And as more dwellers there you apprehend, 
So more can well be loved, so loves increase, 
And all like mirrors to each other lend. 75 
And if my words thy hunger shall not ease, 
Thou wilt have Beatris, and throughly she 
Shall that and all thy cravings else appease. 
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Be mindful only, those five wounds in thee 

May soon, as two already are, be spent; 80 

To close which we have sorrowful to be.” 

I would have said, “ Thou giv’st me all content,” 

' But saw myself another circle gain, 

Where mute from wishfulness of eyes I went. 

And there methought that in a sudden strain 85 

Of vision rapturous I was encoiled, 

And seeing many persons in a fane ; 
And fast beside the porch a lady mild, 

And motherlike in aspect, and she said, 

“ Why hast thou dealt so with us, O my child? 90 
Behold thy sire and I, we have been led 

To seek thee sorrowing,” and as there she ended, 
That which had hitherto appeared, all fled. 

Another woman next I apprehended, 

Whose cheek was moist with waters that run down 
From griefs, that rise in bosom sore offended. 96 
She said, “If thou be sov’ran of the town, 

For naming which the Gods made such alarms, 
And which the splendors of all science crown, 
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Avenge thyself upon those daring arms, 


That clasped our daughter, O Pisistratus.” 
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‘Nay what remains for those who wish us harms,” 


The mild benignant ruler answered thus 

With temperate demeanor, “ if so ill 
We deal by one, who merely loveth us.” 

Next burning in the fires of angry will . 

I saw men stone a youth, each to his mate 
Calling aloud and fiercely, “ Kill, kill, kill.” 
And him I saw down drooping from the weight 

Of death already on him toward the ground, 
But making unto heaven his eyes a gate, 
Praying the most high Lord 7’ th’ bitter stound, 

To take his persecutors into grace, 

With looks by which compassion is unbound. 
Now when my soul returned to outer space, © 

Among the things which are beyond it true, 

I then could my not false illusions trace. 


Then said my master, for he saw me do 
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As those that shake off sleep, “What ails thee now 
That right thou canst not hold thyself, but through 
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Full half a league hast come along, thy brow 

Veiled, and allowing limb with limb to meet, 
As one whom wine or slumber makes to bow ?” 
“Tf thou wilt hearken, O my father sweet,” 

I answered, “I will tell thee all that rose 
Before my mind, when first I lost my feet.” 

He answered, “ Did a thousand masks enclose 

Thy features, not the less should I peruse 
All semblances, which in thy brain repose. 
Thou sawest, lest thy heart thou shouldst refuse 

To open toward the waterfloods of peace, 
Which everlasting fountain heads diffuse. 

I asked ‘ What ails thee,’ not as one who sees 

With eye, that has no vision from the date, 
At which the breathings of the body cease ; 
Nay, but thy feet I meant to animate ; 

So must we press the sluggards who delay 
To use, when it returns, their waking state.” — 
Thus went we onwards by the waning day, 

Looking, as far as could be seen with eye, 


Across the yellowish and evening ray. 
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And lo! by little and by little nigh 
A smoke we came, as murky as the night, 
Nor found we room or verge to pass it by; 
This took from us the pure breath and the light. 145 
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CANTO XVI. 


Dargnsss of Hell, or night deprived of all 
Planets beneath a poor, disjewell’'d sky, 
By clouds enveloped in their dunnest pall, 
Ne’er made so gross a cover to mine eye 
As was the cloud, which overrolled us there. 5 
Nor with the harshness of its touch came nigh. 
Thence could mine eye to be kept open bear 
No longer ; so my guardian true and tried 
Came up, and of his shoulder made me share ; 
And as the blindman walks behind his guide, 10 
Lest he should lose himself, or strike at aught, 
From which his death or wounding might betide, 
Thus in the murk and poignant air I wrought 
My passage, hearing still my leader say, 
Take heed, that from me thou dispart thee nought.” 
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I was aware of voices, which to pray 16 

For peace and mercy all appeared to thee, 

O Lamb of God that takest sins away. 
All in one language and one melody, 

“O Lamb of God,” they had begun to call, 20 
Amongst them uttering cdmplete harmony. 

I said, “ O master, are they spirits all, 

I hear ?” “Thou dost,” he answered, “rightly speak ; 
Themselves from bonds of wrath they disenthrall.” 
“O who art thou, that traversest our reek, 25 

And talk’st of our condition, as if yet 
Thou measuredst thy time by month or week ?” 

So called a voice, divided from the set, 

And “ Answer thou,” my master prompted me ; 
“Inquire, if upward one may this way get.” 30 
‘“‘Q creature, who dost cleanse thyself to be,” 

Said I, “to thy Creator brought back fair ; 

Come follow, and I'll wonders tell to thee.” 
‘‘T will,” he answered, “ follow wheresoe’er 

Tis lawful, and by ear we'll keep together, 35 

If smoke the commerce of our sight impair.” 
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And hereon I began, “ Within the tether, 
That Death unfastens, I ascend on high, 


And through the coil of Hell I have come hither. 


And if God so hath shut me in his eye 

Of grace, that I may still his court behold, 
In ways no modern usage cometh nigh, 

O let me, what thou wast in life, be told, 

And for the ascent if rightly we have framed 
Our course, or let thy words the path unfold.” 
*¢T was of Lombard birth, and Marco named ; 

I knew the world enow, and coveted 
That worth, at which no more a shaft is aimed ; 
And for ascending thou art rightly sped.” 

So spake he, and “I pray,” joined he thereto, 
“ Pray thou for me when thou art overhead.” 

I answered, “I engage my faith to do 

That which thou askest of me, but I split 
Within a doubt, unless I break it through. 

It first was single, but thou doublest it 

By speech, that hath assurance in me placed, 
Of this and that, wherewith I coupled it. 
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The world, I cannot gainsay, is defaced, 
And of void goodness, as thou dost expose, 
And by all mischief loaded and embraced. 60 
But I the reason pray thee to disclose, 
That I may know ’t, and may let others see. 
For heavenward these refer it, earthward those.” 
A deep sigh, framed by grief into a “ hwee,” 

He fetched, and cried, ‘“ Brother, the world indeed 
Is blind, and well thou seemest thence to be. 66 
You, that are living, make all things proceed 

From the sole heavens, as though in their convoy 
They dragged all beings by compulsive need. 

If this were true, it would in you destroy 70 

Freewill, nor justly could a man have still, 

Or pain for evil, or for virtue joy. 
*Tis heaven, that your affections doth instil, 

I say not all, but had I said it, sure 
A light is given to you for good or ill, 75 
And a free choice, which may fatigue endure 

In battling first with heaven, yet if therethrough 
Well cherished, all to vanquish is secure. 

12 
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To greater power and better nature you 
Are freely subjected ; and these create 80 
That mind, of which no count from stars is due. 
If then the world at present derogate, 
The cause is in yourselves; must there be sought ; 
And this, like thy true scout, Pll indicate. 
The simple-tender soul, which knoweth nought, 85 
Save that deriving from her Maker blest, 
She promptly turns to that which glads her aught, 
Comes from the hand of One, that her carest 
Before she lived, in fashion like a child, 
By smiles and tearshed infantile confest. rot) 
At first by puny good she is beguiled, 
And tastes, and runs thereafter, if some rein 
Or guardian sway not her affections wild. 
And hence for bridles must one laws ordain, 
And find a king, whose eyes at least are fit 95 
The sacred city’s pinnacles to attain ; 
Now law is there, but who enforces it? 
None! for the pastor, who in front doth guide, 
Can ruminate, but hath his hoof not split. 
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And folk, who catching have their leaders spied 100 
At that good only, which by all is craved, 

Feed all on this, and hence are satisfied. 

Now mayst well see, bad governance hath paved, 
The road, to rendering of the world thus lewd ; 

It is not in you Nature that’s depraved. 105 

The Roman state, which made the old times good, 
Had two suns in’t, by whose light either way, 

Of God’s, and of the world’s, might be pursued. 

Now each has quencht the other, and sword hath sway 
Along with shepherd’s crook, and both by mere 110 

Compulsion have together gone astray. — 

For joined, one doth no more the other fear ; 
If thou believe not, let the fruit this show ; 

For by the seed shall every plant be clear. 

The land, that Adige watereth, and Po, 115 
Had valor once within it, and courtesie, 

Before yet faction thwarted Frederic so. 

But every varlet, that ashamed would be, 
To mix or talk with good men, can make bold, 

To cross it now, and shall no danger see. 120 
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In but three elders do the days of old 
Rebuke the new, and they find almost hard, 
That God should yet the better life withhold. 
There’s Conrad of Palazzo, good Gherard, 
And Guido da Castello, better named, 125 
Yl th’ manner of the French the true Lombard. 
Say now, the Church of Rome, by having claimed 
That the two powers confused in her should dwell, 
Fall’n in the mire, herself and charge hath shamed.” 
“Q Marco mine,” said J, “thou reasonest well; 130 
And now discern I, why upon the race 
Of Levi no part of the heirloom fell. 
But who is this Gherard, in whom a trace 
Of the departed folk, thou tell’st me, lies, 
That maketh plain the present time’s disgrace.” 135 
“Thy speech evades me sure, or tempts and tries,” 
Said he, “or talking Tuscan, wouldst thou need 
Aught more, the good Gherard to recognise ? 
I know him by no surname else indeed, 
If I should not his daughter Gaia’s borrow; 140 


God be with you, for I'll no more proceed. 
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Behold the dayspring, which the smoke doth furrow, 
Already whitens. I must leave you here ; 
The Angel’s nigh, before he’s seen yet thorough.” 


So spoke he, and would me no farther hear. 145 
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CANTO XVII. 


REMEMBER, reader, if a cloud once over 
The Alps hath caught thee, and thou saw’st therein 
No better, than the mole through his dim cover ; 
How, when the moist and crudded fumes begin 
To clear themselves away, the foremost jet 5 
Of sunshine faint and feebly enters in ; 
Hereby thy phantasy may lightly get 
To apprehend, how I at first descried 
The sun, which was already near to set. 
Thus, by the footsteps of my trusty guide 10 
Measuring my own, I left the cloud, while day 
Already from the low sea borders died. 
O thou Imagination, which away 
From self dost reave one, that he shall not heed, 


Around him while a thousand trumpets bray— 15 
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What moves thee, from no sense if thou proceed ? 
It is that light, which takes in heaven a mould 
Self-chosen, or by a guiding will decreed. 
My fancy seemed the vestiges to hold 
Of her foul deed, who grew the bird, that most 20 
Of all by love of warbling is controlled. 
My mind was from that moment so engrost 
Within herself, that nothing outward gained 
Entrance, of which she might become the host. 
Then deep into my fancy’s gulf there rained 25 
One crucified, with countenance full of hate 
And haughtiness, which dying he maintained. 
Around him stood Ahasuerus great, 
Esther his queen, and the just Mordecai, 
Of deed and word so uncontaminate. 30 
And soon as of itself this phantasy 
Was broken, as the bubble breaketh, when 
The water fails, which twas upholden by, 
There rose a girlish maid before my ken, 
Weeping aloud, and calling, “O my Queen, 35 
Why wouldest thou for anger perish then? 
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Thyself thou slewest, not to lose Lavine— 
And now I’m lost indeed; thy ruin lies 
Heavier on me, than all besides hath been.” 
As sleep is broken, where the covered eyes 40 
Are smitten by the fall of sudden light, 
And fractured swimmeth, ere it wholly dies; 
So broke the scenery of my musings, right 
As on my face Illumination smote, 
Above the scale of our experience bright. 45 
And whilst I turned me round the place to note, 
A voice which called, “'This way ascend you,” made 
All other purpose from my thoughts remote ; 
And my desire so strenuously was laid 
On seeing, who had spoken, that no rest 50 
It can have more, until it hath surveyed ; 
But as our look is by the sun opprest, 
Who masks his figure in the excess of clear, 
So failed my power upon so hard a test. 
‘‘Behold a spirit divine it is, that here 55 
Guideth us, ere we ask him, toward our way ; 


Whom his own splendor letteth not appear. 
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As man for self, he doth for us purvey ; 

For one who waits the prayer, and sees the need, 
Inclines already to the ungenerous nay. 60 
Let us our feet to such a call concede; 

Strive we to mount, before the air be dim; 

Or till the sun return, we cannot speed.” 
So said my master, whereat I with him 

Trod forward i’ th’ direction of a stair, 65 
And right as on the step I set my limb, 

I felt a wing behind us beat, and air 

Fanning my face, and heard them sing, “ Blest are 
The peace-makers, who no bad anger bear,” 

And o’er us had been lifted now so far 70 

Those latest rays, on which the night pursues, 
That star on many a side beamed unto star. 

“‘ Whence comes it ye forsake me, O my thewes ?” 

Said I within me, for I felt that o’er 
The action of my limbs had come a truce. 75 
We came already where the steps no more 

Ascend, and both upon the level ground 


Stood, like a vessel moored against the shore. 
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I listened, if belike some novel sound 

In the new circle might have reached mine ear; 80 
Then to my master having turned around, 

I said, “ What trespass, O my father dear, 

Is purged along the round we next go through? 
Though feet must halt, let not thy words halt here.” 
He answered, “Love of good below its due 85 

Abated is restored in this place; yea, 

The wrongly slackened oar is plunged anew, 
But that thou mayst more fully what I say 

Conceive, attend to this, and thou shalt get 
Some profit out of our allowed delay. 90 
Creator,” he began, “nor Creature yet 

From Love, my son, hath been exempted never, 
Ghostly or natural; thou knowest it. 

Love natural was void of errors ever ; 

The other Love can err by too much force, 95 
Too little, or by wrongly turned endeavor. 

While to the primal goods he keeps his course, 

And follows the derived in measure fair, 


Of ill delight he cannot grow a source ; 
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But when he turns to wrong, or with more care, 100 
Or less than should be, runneth after good, 
Against Creator worketh Creature there. 
And hence, in Love, thou mayst have understood, 
There must the germ of every virtue be, 
And of all punishable turpitude. 105 
Now since to Love this never can agree, 
To turn his face from that, on which he grows, 
All things from hatred of themselves are free. 
And since we no existence can suppose 
Nivided, or self-standing from the first, 110 
No mind the hatred thereto can disclose. 
The harm we covet then, if I’ve rehearst 
Aright, must be our neighbor’s, and its love 
Three ways within your mortal mould is nurst. 
There’s here a man, that hopes to get above, 115 
If others fail, and only hence the same 
Adown he wishes from their rank to shove. 
There’s one that honor, power, good-will, and fame 
Fears losing, if another reach his height, 


And grieved, at the reverse hereof doth aim. 120 
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And one from suffered wrong appears a spite 
To harbor, and for vengeance longeth so, 
That he the harm of others must invite. 


This tripartite affection here below 
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Is mourned for ; now those other two, which tend 


To good with march ill-measured, thou shalt know. 


All men a good confusedly apprehend, 
In which the soul may rest, and this pursue, 
And thus for each his object they contend. 
If this to learn or seek the love in you 
Be slack, the ledge, whereof thou questionest, 
For such chastises on repentance due. 
There is another good, which makes not blest; 
Which is not bliss, no, not that virtuous kind, 
That crop and root is of the good and best. 
The love, which is too freely there consigned, 
Above us is atoned in circles three, 
But how its threefold limit is designed, 


I pass and leave for scrutiny to thee.” 
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CANTO XVIII. 


Now the majestic doctor had his theme 
Brought to a close, and by my face remained 
Observing, if contented I should seem ; 
And I, as with new thirst already drained, 
Was outward mute, my soul debating still, 5 
‘“‘ Belike by too much asking he is pained.” 
But he, true father, who my timid will 
Discerned, that out of cover durst not rise, 
Did courage unto speech by speech instil. 
I said, “ Thou, master, strengthenest mine eyes 10 
So by thy light, that I see plain and clear, 
What thy discourse determines or implies. 
I pray then tell me, sweet my father dear, 
What thing is love, to which thou dost connect 
All works, that good, or the opposite appear.” 15 
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“Turn the fine rays,” he said, “ of intellect 
Toward me, and I the error shall disclose 
Of blinded them, who to be guides affect. | 
The soul, whom her creation doth dispose 19 
To love, turns lightly toward all things that please, 
When her that pleasure into action throws. 
Your apprehensions catch the species 
Of things that are, and them unfold in you, 
And make the mind incline herself to these ; 
And if then, twining round she bend hereto, 25 
That bending shall be love ; ’tis nature there, 
That with ye links herself by pleasures new. 
Then, as the flame is upward born to flare, 
By formal virtue, making it aspire 
Where most of matter doth its likeness bear ; 30 
So comes the stricken soul into desire, 
A ghostly movement, and has no repose, 
- Till it the enjoyment of the loved acquire. 
Now mayst thou see, how much the truth from those, 
Is cloaked, who all existing loves alike 35 


In essence to be laudable suppose. 
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For good their matter always seems belike ; 
But though the wax be good, yet every seal 
Is not so rendered good, which there you strike.” 
“Thy words,” I said, “and my attentive zeal 40 
Have love to me discovered, but of doubt 
The burthen is but greater, which I feel. 
Because if love is tendered from without, 
And foot the soul hath none beside, what meed, 
If right or wrong she walk, can thence come out?” 
“‘ As far,” said he, “as reason can proceed, 46 
I will inform thee; but thereafter wait 
For Beatris ; for work of faith we need. 
Each form subsistent, which is not cognate 
With matter, but combined therewith has been, 50 
A special virtue hath congenerate ; 
Which is not, save by operation, seen, 
Nor demonstrated else than by effect, 
As life in plant we know, when leaf is green, 
And therefore, whence you have the intellect 55 
Of your first knowledge, there is no man sees, 
Nor why the first things wished-for you affect. 
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These are in' you, like fervor in the bees 


To make their honey, and with this first intent 


Praise and reproach have nothing which agrees. 60 . 


To order, how each farther element 
May therewith act, discretion in you grows, © 
And ought to keep the threshold of assent. 
This is the principle, whence in you flows — 
All cause of merit, just as good or ill 65 
The loves are, which it fosters and bestows. 
Men have gone reasoning to the bottom, till 
They found in you this co-essential Free ; 
To them the world its morals oweth still. 
So let us grant that from Necessitie 790 
Ariseth every love, yet sure it is 
That power to keep it back must in you be; 
And that same noble virtue Beatris 
By free choice meaneth, wherefore look that right 
Thou understand her, if she speak of this.” 7 
The moon, late rising near mid hour of night, 
Now made our sky to seem more thinly starred, 


In semblance like a caldron heated white ; 
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And by that route in heaven she mounted guard, . 
Which the sun bakes, when Rome beholds him set 

Betwixt the islands of the Corse and Sard ; 81 

And the great shade, for whom Pietola yet 

’ Is bruited, most of cities Mantuan, 

Had from the load of doubting loosed my neck. 

And I, who by a clear and open plan | €5 
Had found my questions answered, was content, 

And standing, like a drowsy, reeling man. 

That sleepy mood however soon was rent 


From off me by a concourse, which came all 


At once behind our backs to usward bent. — 90 

And as along their margins by nightfall | 
Ismenos and Asopos felt fierce haste, 

(Did Thebans but on Bacchus need to eall), 

So is with whirling step that circle paced, 

As far as from these comers I made out, 95 
Who by just love and righteous zeal are chased. 
They overtook us soon, for all that rout 

Was running forwards in a mass, and two, 
That led them, did amidst their weeping shout, 
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“In haste the Virgin toward the mountain drew, 100 

And Cesar stabbed Marseilles, and into Spain 
Came rushing, that Ilerda he might subdue.” 

“Be quick, O quick, let no time lapse in vain, 

From want of love,” cried others then; “ think how 
Good striving does the green of grace maintain.” 105 
“QO you, in whom this busy fervor now 

Atones, belike, lukewarmness and delay, 

That erst in works of grace ye did allow ; 
This man, who lives, (and truth be sure I say, ) 

Would fain ascend, and but for dawn abide; 110 
Now tell us towards the gap the nearest way.” 

Such words as these were uttered by my guide, 
At which, “If close behind us you pursued, 
You would arrive at the entrance,” they replied. 
‘We're by desire of running so embued, 115 
That stay we cannot; let not this displease 
You therefore, if our justice looketh rude. 
An abbot of St. Zeno Veronese. 
I lived, i’ th’ reign of Barbarossa brave, 
Whose mention makes the blood of Milan freeze. 120 
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And one, who now has a foot within the grave, 

Shall for that monastery soon be shamed, 

And rue that power therein he once could have; 
Because he put his son, in body maimed, 

And worse in mind, and ill-begot, I wist, 125 
In place of the true pastor whom they claimed.” 
Now whether more he spoke, or there was whist, 

I know not; so much had he past before. 

But this indeed I heard, and ’twas my list 
To bear in mind; and he, that still of yore 130 

Had been my help, when needed, said, “ See there 
Two comers, who the brawn of sloth do gore.” 

They called behind us, “ All extinguished were 
That race, who dryshod through the waters past, 
Or ever Jordan could behold its heir. 135 
And those, who suffered not until the last 

Hardship and labor with Anchises’ son, 
From hope of honorable life were cast.” 
And when so far before us these had run, 

That sound no longer could their place disclose, 
There sprang a thought up in me, and from one 141 
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Another, and an unlike thought arose, 
And thus in lucubration I was brought 


So far, that I was fain mine eyes to elose, 


And made a dream the sequel of my thought. 


145 
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CANTO XIX. 


Asovur that hour, in which the lunar cold 
Is suaged no longer by the warmth of day, 
Through Earth, or Saturn, (it may be,) controlled; ; 
When Geomants their greatest luck survey, 
Arising eastwards, ere the dawn appear, “5 
By road, which keeps not long beneath it grey ; 
I met in dream a stammering woman, blear 
Of eyes, and crooked-built upon her feet, 
Of stunted hands, and sickly pale of cheer : 
On whom I gazed; and, as the solar heat 10 
Our limbs, (afflicted by the numbing night,) 
Recomforteth, my look with utterance meet 
Endowed her tongue, and raised her next upright 
_ In little space, and tinted these forsaken 
Cheeks in such color, as may Love delight. 15 
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When thus obstruction from her speech was shaken, 
She so began to sing, that but with pain 
I could have my observance from her taken. 
“T am the Syren sweet,” was her refrain, 
‘Who charm the mariners on the mid-sea-foam; 20 
So winning, full of solace is my strain. 
I made Ulysses from his course to roam 
By my song, and whoever dwells with me 
I so delight, scarce one returneth home.” 
Before her mouth was closed, I thought to see 25 
A matron by my side, strenuous and just, 
Uprising, that dismayed the first might be. 
“O Virgil, Virgil, what is this thou dost ?” 


She said imperious; and he forwards bore, 


Anchoring his eyes upon this dame august. 30 


He that one took, and all disclosed afore, 
Riving her pall, and laid her belly bare, 
Of which the foulness let me sleep no more. 
I looked abroad, and my good Virgil there 
Said, “Thrice at least ’'ve called thee; come away; 
Rise; for thy entering let us find the stair.” 36 
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I rose up, and by this the mounting day 
Mantled the sacred height in every ridge, 
And by the new sun backt, we held our way. 
I followed him, and as when cares abridge 40 
The brow, I stoopt, as one that seemeth grown 
In figure like a semi-arch of a bridge. 
Then heard I one, “ Come, enter here,” in tone 
So mild, and so benignant, heralding, 
This mortal march its like hath never known. 45 
Above, unfolding broad his swan-like wing, 
He, that had spoken, motioned us between 
The granite walls on each side compassing. 
He fanned us, adding, when my brow had been 
Smit by his feather, ‘“‘Blest are those who grieve, 
For every soul of solace shall be queen.” 51 
“ What ails thee, that thine eyes yet only cleave 
Upon the ground?” began to ask my guide, 
When scarce above we did the angel leave. 
‘It is another vision,” I replied, 55 
‘‘ Attacks, and makes me look thus where I tread; 


For thence I cannot turn my thoughts aside.” 
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‘“‘ Hast seen that olden witch, that overhead 
, Remains now weeping solely ? hast thou found 
How man is loosened from her toils?” he said; _60. 
“Let that suffice thee ; set brisk heels on ground, — 
Thine eyes upon that guerdon, which the King — 
Eternal on the vast orbs wheeleth round.” 
As hawk, from poring on his feet, shall spring 
Up at the keeper’s call, his wings unfurled, 65 
From love of his repast soliciting ; 
So moved was I, and, where the rock is thirled 
To make a pass for climbing, I went on, 
Until again dhe path is archwise curled. 
When the fifth circle openly was shown, 70 
I saw therein a people, wide around 
Weeping, and lying on the earth all prone. 
“My soul is brought low, cleaveth to the ground.” ~ > 
These words I heard before me uttered so | 
With sighing, that I scarce could catch the sound. 75 
“ O you, elected ones of God, whose wo 
_Is both by hope and justice milder made, 
Vouchsafe to higher steps our path to show.” 
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“Of lying prone if you be nought afraid, 
And only wish the shortest way to learn, 


Your right hands evermore be outward laid.” © 


So spake the poet, so did one return 

Answer not far before us; thence did I 
The secret covered in the speech discern. 
I fastened mine upon my Lord his eye, 

And he with gladsome gesture gave assent 
To that my longing features did imply. 
So soon as I could do that I was bent, 

I got me right above that creature’s side, 


Whose word had made me at the first intent. 


“QO Soul, whose weeping ripens that,” I cried, 


“Without which none to God returneth, let 


For me somewhile thy sharper cares abide. 


Say, who thou wast, and why your backs are set 
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Thus upward, and if thou wouldst have me there, 


Whence I came living, aught for thee to get.” 


96 


‘“‘ Thou shalt,” he answered, ‘know why Heaven’s care 


Thus toward itself our hinder parts here bends, 


But first, that I have sat in Peter’s chair. 
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Between Sestri and Chiaveri descends 100° 


A goodly river, whence my kin create 
The crowning name, in which their title ends. 
I proved a month and more, how every weight 


Is light as feathers unto theirs, who try 


To hold above the mire that mantle great. | 105 


A late-converted man, alas! was I; 
But soon as Roman pastor I became, 
I felt the matter of my life a lie. 
On earth I saw not left a higher aim, 
But yonder world could not appease the heart, 110 
And therefore did this world my love inflame. 
Till then a wretched soul from God apart 
I lived, and given up wholly unto gain ; 
For which, as thou beholdest, now I smart. 
The power, that Avarice hath, is here made plain 
In the downcasting of the Spirit purged, 116 
And all the mount hath no severer pain. 
Because our eyes aloft yet never verged, 
And on terrestrial marks alone were held, 


So Justice holds them on the ground here merged. 120 
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Because our love to all things good was quelled 
By avarice, whence our action came to nought, 

So are we now by righteousness compelled 

To stop, in hand and foot here bound and caught, 
And so long stretcht and stirless must we bide, 

As fit shall by the All-just Lord be thought.” 126 

I knelt already, and would have fain replied, 
But scarce had I begun, when he discerned 

My reverence, which but hearing testified, 

And said, ‘“ What reason, brother, hath so turned 130 
Thee down?” I answered, “’I'was your high 

degree, 

For whose neglect my conscience rightly burned.” 

“ Arouse thee quick, and find thy legs,” quoth he; 
“Err not; I am a fellow-servant, bound 


To one same power with others and with thee. 


135 
If ever thou that sacred Gospel sound 
Hast understood, ‘they shall not marry, nor 
In marriage give,’ thou wilt discern the ground 
I speak from ; now, I pray thee, stay no more; 
Go! for thy presence my lament annoys, 140 


By which I ripen that thou saidst before. 
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I have a niece down yonder named Aloyse, 


Good of herself, unless my kin’s malign - 


Example that fair promise now destroys ; 


And she remains to me alone of mine.” 
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CANTO XX. 


As better will by will is ill debated, 
To pleasure him, against my pleasure’s call, 
I carried from the bowl my spunge unsated. 
I -stept forth, and my leader stept withal | 
Along the rock’s foot on the spaces clear, — 5 
As men that close by turrets walk the wall, 
Because the folk, whose eyes do, tear by tear, 
Drop out that vice, to which the world is sold, 
Approach the other way the marge too near. 
The more be thou accurst, O she wolf old, 10 
That in devouring dost all beasts exceed, 
To stock thy hunger’s unreplenished hold. 
O heavens, on whose rotation seems the ereed 
Of man the changes of his life to throw, 


When shall One come, from whom she must recede, — 
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We walked along with footsteps rare and slow, 
And I attent upon the shades, that lie 

Weeping and wailing piteously below. 

“OQ Mary merciful,” I heard one cry 


16 


By chance thus, right before us, from the earth, 20 


Weeping, like woman when her hour is nigh. 
To this he added, “ Thou didst live in dearth, 
So humbly, as that hostel teacheth us, 
In which thou laidest down thy sacred birth.” 
Next this I heard, “O good Fabricius, 
Thou chosest rather virtuous poverty, 
Than the great wealth of gains iniquitous.” 
These latter words had so much pleasured me 
That I made up, that I might learn the truth 
What soul was that, whose they appeared to be. 
He spoke yet of the largess, which the ruth 
Of Nicholaus gave the maids, to meet 
The honorable nurture of their youth. 
“QO soul,” I cried, “ who dost such good repeat, 
Vouchsafe to tell me, who thou wast and why 


Thou dost alone these worthy praises treat? 


25 
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Thy kindness shall not miss its meed, if I 

Return once, the remaining path to tread 
Of our short life, which toward its term doth fly.” 

‘“‘T answer, not for any good,” he said, 40 

“ Which I from yonder hope, but since on thee 
Such grace is poured, or ever thou be dead. 

I was the tap-root of yon evil tree, 

Whose shadow maketh dank all Christian land, 
That thence a good fruit one can rarely see. 45 
But if Douay, if Ghent, if Bruges, and 

Lille had their wish, Revenge would pause not yet ; 
And I do crave it of the All-judging hand. 

My name in yonder world was Hugh Capet, 
The Philips and the Lewises come down 50 
From me, who lately over France are set. 
I was a butcher’s son in Paris town ; 
After the ancient line of kings was spent, 
Save only one, that walked in weeds of brown, 
I found the kingdom’s reins of government 55 

Fast in my hands, and such power in me, fed 
By riches new and friendships affluent, 
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That by the widowed crown I got the head 

Of my own son promoted, and from hence 
_ These kings their desecrable bones are bred. 60 
Before the enormous dowry of Provence 

Had smothered in my seed all shame, ’tis true, 
They were not strong, but ruled with innocence. 
Therewith by force and lies they ’gan pursue 

Their aims, and afterwards, to make amends, _ 65 
Took Normandy and Gascoigne, and Ponthieu. 
Charles entered Italy, and to make amends 

He butchered Conradine, then sent away 
To heaven Thomas Aquinas for amends. 
I see a time, not far beyond this day 70 

_ Which makes another Charles from France appear, 

Himself and his the better to display. | 
Unarmed he issues, and with but the spear, 

That Judas jousted with, he takes an aim, 74 
Which through the chest of Florence drives it sheer. 
Thereby no land, but only sin and shame 

He shall acquire, and thence more harm will meet, 


The less he counts of such a losing game. 
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That other Charles, who left on terms the fleet, 

- Shall sell his daughter, ay, and chaffer too, 80 
As pirates just for any she-slave treat. 

O Avarice, what canst not make us do, 

When thou my seed hast brought to such a state, 
That no more on their very flesh they rue ? 

That past and coming harm may seem less great, 85 

I see the fleur-de-lis Anagni gain, 

And Christ is captured in his delegate. 
I see him to endure the scoffs again, 

The gall and wormwood is renewed, and thus 
Betwixt the living thieves I see him slain. 90 
T see so cruel this new Pontius, — 

That, not content, he bears without Decree 
Into the Temple his ensigns coveteus. 

O God, my Lord, when will my triumph be 

Of gazing on that vengeance, which to hide 95 
Thine anger swages in thy secresy ? 

That which I mentioned of the makeless Bride 

Of God the Spirit, which made thee repair 
To me, some comment that I might provide, 
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Is ordered for the matter of our prayer | 100 

While day endures, but from the shut of night 
Our voices must a different burden bear. 

Then do we of Pygmaleon recite, 

Who traitor, parricide, and murderer turned 
Through greed of gold; we tell the luckless plight 105 
Of Midas avaricious, which was earned 

By his demand enormous, which to all 
Succeeding time with laughter must be learned. 

The foolish Acham then to mind we call, 
Who robbed the spoils, whence Joshua’s anger 
still. 
Upon him seemeth freshly here to fall. 111 
We blame Sapphira, with her husband ill; 
We praise the kicks, that baffled Heliodore, 
And infamous he circles all the hill. 
Polymnestor, who murdered Polydore, 115 

We shout, and last, O Crassus, jet us know 
What flavor gold hath, since thou didst explore ? 
Sometimes we talk, one loud, the other low, 

According to the affections which provoke | 


To now a rapid movement, now a slow. 120 
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So in the good, of which by day ’t is spoke, 
- I was not erst alone, but lately here, 
No other voice than mine the silence broke.” 
From him we had already parted clear, 
And strove amain to cast the road behind, 125 
As fast as power would second our career. 
When, lo! I felt, like something undermined, 
The mountain tottering, whence my veins were 
chilled, 
As those of one who walks to death consigned. 
So strongly, certes, never Delos thrilled, 130 
Before Latona thereupon, to breed 
The double eyes of heaven, her nest did build. 
Next did a shout from all around succeed, 
So loud, as made my master stop, and call 
Me, saying, “ Fear thou nought, whilst I thee lead.” 
“Glory unto God, glory in the highest,” all 136 
The spirits shouted, as I apprehended | 
From near me, where the voice did plainest fall. 
We stopt at once, in thought and step suspended, 
As stood the shepherds, who first heard that lay, 140 


Until the trembling ceased, and chaunt was ended. 
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And thereat we resumed our sacred way, 
Watching the ghosts, who to their wonted weeping 
Having returned along the terrace lay 
No ignorance yet felt I ever keeping 145 
Such fierce contention with my love to learn, 
Unless my memory hereupon be sleeping, 
As seemed to meet me then at every turn 
Of thought, nor durst I ask a word for haste, 
Nor could I by my senses aught discern ; 150 


So timorous and pensively I paced. 
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CANTO XXI. 


Tue thirst connatural, which nought may slake, 

Except those waters only, whereof prayed 
The woman of Samaria to partake, 

Oppressed me, goaded by the haste I made, 

On cumbered path, whereso my master steered, 5° 
And ruth for righteous vengeance on me weighed. 
And lo! as teacheth Luke, that Christ appeared, 

Unto those twain, who walked by the wayside, 
Already from sepulchral straits upreared, 

A shade came, walking after us and eyed 10 

The crowd beneath his footsteps, nor did we 
Observe, till he bespoke us first, and cried, 

“ My brethren, God you grant his peace to see.” 

Then quick we turned, and Virgil made the bend, 
That should the answer of that greeting be. 15 
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And said, “ May that pure-judging court thee send 

Soon into peace, among the assemblies blest, - 
Which doometh me to exile without end.” 

“ What,” answered he, “and forward still we prest, 

“Tf you be souls, God willeth not on high, 20 
How were you thus far up his stairs addrest.” 

“ If thou observest,” was my guide’s reply, 

“The marks he carries, which the angel limns, 
Thou wilt, that he must rule with Saints, descry. 
But because she, who late and early spins, 25 

Had drawn not from the distaff yet his line, 
Which Clotho sets for each, as life begins, 

His soul, that is thy sister, like as mine, 

Ascending, could not come alone, because 
As yet she vieweth not with equal eyne. 30 
Thereafter I was fet from Hell’s vast jaws 

To guide him, and I mean to guide him yet, 

As far forth as my school its doctrine draws ; 
But tell me, know’st thou why the mount was set 
Just now a-trembling, with, methought, acry 935 


Of all its dwellers from the basement wet ? ” 
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Thus asking fitted he the needle’s eye 
Of my desire, so that almost the brunt 
Of thirst was eased with but the hoped reply, 
“Tis nought,” the other said, “which doth affront 
Without a rule the sacred ordination 41 
O’ th’ mountain, or departs from use and wont. 
This place is free from every permutation ; 
_ The heavens, in that which hence becometh theirs, 
And nought beside, can here exert causation. 45 
So neither hail, nor rain, nor snow-flake dares 
To fall, nor yet descendeth frost or dew, 
Above the short three-graduated stairs. 
No cloud, or thin, or crudded, comes in view, 
Nor lightning ; never comes Thaumantias, 50 
Who yonder often shifts to regions new. 
No farther ever climbeth arid gas, 
Than by the topmost of the stairs before- 
Named, where his feet St. Peter’s vicar has. 
It quakes belike down yonder less or more, 55 
But never here, from winds earth could conceal, 


Quaked it ; the reason can I not explore, 
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It trembles, when a spirit pure shall feel 
Its being, and shall rise, or move to go 
Aloft, and such attends on him our peal. 60 
This purity the simple will doth show, 
Which overtakes the spirit, free to win 
New seats, and causes will on will to grow. 
Of old it wishes, but was let therein 
By counterwish, that righteousness divine 65 
Attaches, now to pain as erst to sin. 
So I, that prostrate in this wo of mine 
Have been a thousand years, and more, just now 
Free liking felt of thresholds more benign. 
From this the trembling of the mountain thou 70 
Heardst, and the pious spirits rendering praise 
To God, who their ascension soon allow.” 
He said, and since the water most appays 
Where thirst is most, so I to answer whether 
He made me well-begone, can find no phrase. 75 
“‘ Now,” said my master, “I discern the tether 
Which holds you, how ’tis loosed, and why the 
mount 


Quakes, and all you make jubilee together. 
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Now who thou wast, I pray thee to recount, 

And why so many ages hast been laid 80 
Here prostrate, let thy words too give account.” 

“ What time the virtuous Titus by the aid 

Of Heaven’s king avenged Him every wound, 
Whence ran the blood, Iscariot betrayed, 

By name of longest, honor-giving sound, 865 

I lived a poet yonder,” said the spirit, 

“Famous enow, but still had faith not found. 
So sweet attuned was my vocal spirit, 

That Rome required me from Toulouse, and there 
To deck my brow with myrtle I could merit. 90 
The name on earth of Statius yet I bear, 

Of Thebes I sang and great Achilles, though 
I fell i’ th’ way beneath my second care. 

The sparks, to which my ardor first I owe, 

Were shot upon me from the glorious flame, 95 
That since hath made some thousand others glow. 

I speak of th’ Ainead, which my nurse became, 

And mother’s breast of my poetic style, 

Without which never had I raised a drachm. 
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And that I might have but lived yonder, while —_100 

Virgilius lived, I would, above my due, 

Consent to add a year to mine exile.” 
These words made Virgil on me look askew, 

With features mutely uttering “Be still ; ” 
Howbeit volition cannot all things do. 105 
For tears and laughter have so little skill 

To stay behind the impressions whence they part, 
That least in truest minds they wait on will. 

I smiled, as one who plays a game apart, 

At which the spirit turned, and fixed his eye 110 
Upon me, whence our first expressions dart. 

“ As well I'd have thee end thy labor high,” 

Said he, “why did I just now on thy face 
The coruscation of a smile descry ?” 

Lo! now I stand beset in either place ; 115 

For one would have me hide, one to declare 
Conjureth me; I sigh, and solve the case, 

“ Say, say,” my master cried, “let nothing scare 

Thy purpose ; nay but speak, and let him know 


What he is asking with so mickle care.” 120 
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I said thereat, “ Belike thou wonderest, O 
Primeval Spirit, at my laugh, but I 
Shall thee a greater cause of marvel show. 
Lo! he, that guideth now my steps on high, 
Is that same Virgil, who did unto thee 125 
The strength to sing of Gods and men supply, 
If thou for somewhat else believedst me 
Laughing, believe this now a false conceit, 
And that thou saidst of him, the cause to be.” 
Already stooped he, mine instructor’s feet 130 
To clasp, but Virgil said, “ Nay, brother, let 
Alone, for shade thou art, and shade dost greet.” 
“Now,” said he, rising, “ mayst thou rightly set 
A value on the love with which I flame, 
When I our unsubstantialness forget, __ 135 


Handling thy spectre like a solid frame.” 
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CANTO XXII. 


Tue Angel was past by, this Angel now, 

Who us had motioned into circle sixth, 
Having effaced a letter off my brow. 

And they, whose care on righteousness is fixt, 

Had sped us by their password, saying, “Blest 5 
Are those who thirst ;” no farther word they mixt. 
And lighter in that zone than all the rest, 

I mounted upwards so, that quite untired, 

Behind these rapid spirits’ heels I prest. 
When Virgil spake anew, “The love, inspired 10 

By worthy cause, if but abroad its flame 
Did once appear, new love hath always fired. 

So, since the hour when Juvenalis came 

Amongst us, ev’n upon the skirts of Hell, 


And showed me of thy loving, never name 15 
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Of unseen person was endeared so well 
As thine to me was ; wherefore, to ascend 
Yon stairs no task will seem ; however tell, 
I pray thee, and forgive me, like a friend, 
If too much confidence enlarge my rein ; 
(Moreover, reason with me like a friend ;) 
Within thy bosom how could Avarice gain, 
A footing by such great intelligence, 
As thou didst in thy carefulness maintain ?” 
Statius to laughter seemed a, little hence 
To be disposed ; anon he answered, “All 
Thy words are of love dearest evidence. 
Yet truly such things oftentimes befal, 
As tender false occasions unto doubt, 
If light on their true cause you cannot call. 


Thy question points me thy conviction out, 


That I in life was covetous, which surmise, 


No doubt, the place, I dwelt in, brings about. 
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Now therefore know, that Avarice from my guise 


Of life was too much parted ; which defect 


Thousands of moons were wanted to chastise. 


35 
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And but that I took thought of my neglect 
Upon thy calling, as incensed thou dost, 
To human nature, O accurst respect 
Of riches, unto where wilt thou not thrust 40 
The appetites of mortals, I should find 
Myself now whirling at the woeful joust. 
Then, I perceived, that hands too unconfined 
Could be in scattering, and repentant, fled 
From that, as all my faults of other kind. 45 
How many shall rise up with hairless head 
From the ignorance, which hindered their contrition 
For this in life, and on their dying bed. 
And mark, whatever fault in opposition 
Stands to another fault, must side by side 50 
Parch with -it here the green of its condition. . 
So that, if purging I have been descried 
With those, on whom the guilt. of avarice weighs, 
To me from its reverse did this betide.”, 
“‘ Now, when thou sangest of the stern affrays, 55 
And weapons of Jocasta’s double teen,” 
Replied the minstrel of Bucolic lays, 
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From what thou harp’st with Clio there we glean, 
That by the faith, without which good works done 
Are void, thou hadst not yet enlightened been. 60 
If this be so, what lanterns, or what sun, 
So lit thy darkness, that thou mightest tack 
Thy sails behind the Fisherman to run?” 
“ Thou first,” he answered, “ledst me at thy back 
O’er Helicon to quaff its runlets bright, 65 
And thou to Godward lightenedst my track. 
Thou madest like to one that walks by night, 
And bears a lamp, which nought himself doth aid, 
But those behind are monished of its light, 
There where thou sang’st, Behold the age remade! 70 
Justice returns, and the first eld of man, 
And a new offspring is from heaven displayed. 
Thou mad’st me a poet, thou a Christian man ; 
But now my hand to the coloring Ill turn, 
That thou mine outline mayst the better scan. 75 
Already could one through the world discern 
The abounding seeds of the new doctrine, sown 
By the forerunners of the realm eterne. 
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And this thy word, that late we touched upon, 

With those new preachers did so well agree, 
That oftentimes to hear them I had gone ; 

And soon so holy ’gan they seem to me, 

That whomsoe’er Domitian might condemn, 
My tears would comrades of their anguish be. 
And yonder whilst I lived, I furnished them 

My succors, and their morals just and clear 
Made me all other teachers to contemn. 

And ere my verses led the Danai near 

The Theban waters, I had been baptized, 
But kept a covert Christian out of fear ; 
And outwards for a long while paganised ; 

The which lukewarmness ages more than four 
Of running i’ th’ fourth circle have chastised. 
Thou then, who liftedst up that veil of yore, 

Which all my good, I speak of, hid from view, 
Speak, whilst of climbing yet remaineth more, 
Where is our classic Terence? tell me true, 

Where’s Plautus, Varro, and Cecilius ? 


Say, are they damned, say in what purlieu ?” 
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‘‘ All these and more, and J, and Persius, 100 
Are with the Greek, whom all men to excel 
The Muses nourisht,” Virgil answered thus. 
“In the first roundure of the lightless hell 
We reason oft of that mount Helico, 
On which our foster mothers always dwell ; 105 
Euripides, Anacreon, Agatho, 
Simonides, and many more have we, 
Greeks, who their brows enlaurelled long ago. 
Of whom thou sang’st there is Antigoné, 
Deiphilé, the pilgrim wife Argia, 110 
Ismené, sad as was her wont, and she 
Who pointed out the well-heads of Langia, 
Thetis, Tiresias his child is there, 
And with her sisterhood Deidamia.” 
Now silent both as one the poets were, 115 
And gazed anew on what around them lay, 
Free from the walls and climbing of the stair. 
And now the fourth handmaiden of the day 
Was left behind, and upward still her burning 
Pole by a fifth was pointed the same way, 120 
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When Virgil said, “I think, our right hands turning 

Against the verge, we shall be duly bent, 

Circling the mount, as we have erst been learning,” 
Thus Usage here our information lent, 

And on the pathway more without suspect 125 
We strode, from this found-worthy soul’s assent. 
They walked before, and in the rear I stept, 

Alone, attentive to their communing, 

Which gave me poet-making intellect. 
But soon to break through our sweet reasoning, 130 

A tree midway across our path arose, 

With goodly apples that sweet odors fling. 
And as a pine-tree dwindling upward grows 

From bough to bough, so downward in like mode 
Went this, I think, all climbers to oppose. 135 
On that side, which did intercept our road, 

There gushed out of the rock a liquid clear, 
Which upward over all the branches flowed. 

The linkéd poets by the tree drew near ; 

And lo! a voice from under its green bough, 140 

Which cried, “For such a food you will pay dear.” 
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Then added, “ Holy Mary thought more how 

The nuptials might be cémplete and august, 
Than of her mouth, which pleadeth for you now. 
And early Roman dames without disgust 145 

Made water all their drink, and Daniel bought 
Wisdom, and had for eating little lust. 
That age of gold, which is so lovely thought, 

Made acorns dear to hunger, and each brook 
Like nectar, from the thirst, which for it sought. 150 
Locusts and honey were the stores it took 

- To feed the Baptist in the wilderness, 

Which made him great and glorious as the book 
Of Holy Gospel doth to all express.” 
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CANTO XXIII. 


Amipst the green luxuriance whilst mine eye 
Expatiated lingering, like one, 
That, small birds watching, lets his life slip by, 


Began the more than father, “ Dear my son, 


Come now; for our remaining time ’tis meet 


To spend, where more advantage shall be won.” 


I turned my aspect, and eftsoons my feet, 

Unto my bards, who made the path I went 
Appear no task; their converse was too sweet. 
And, lo! a voice of song with weeping blent, 

*‘ Do thou, my lips, O Lord,” in such a mode, 
As made delight with dolour to consent. 

I said, “O Master, what does that forebode ?” 

And he, “’Tis haply spirits that may go, 

Of their demerits working off the load.” 
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As overtaking those they do not know, 

The pensive-walking pilgrims cast a glance 
Behind them, and their feet arrest not —so 
From after us impelled with swifter prance, 

A troop of spirits silent and devout 
Approaching, passing, looked on us askance. 
The eyes of all were dim and hollowed out, 

The faces pallid, and the rest so lean, 

That bone with skin was hardly wrapt about. 
Not so, I think, had Erisicthon been 
Dried up, in every tissue, by his fast 


When most he dreaded it. ‘There have I seen,” 


Thought I within myself, “the tribe that last 
Were conquered, holding out Jerusalem, 
When Mariam’s teeth upon her child were cast.” 
Their eyeholes were as rings without the gem; 
All those that OMO read upon our brow 
Would there have lightly recognised the M. 
Who could have thought, an apple’s odor now 
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Could such things work, or waters, whence the mind 


Conceived a craving, —if he knew not how ? 
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Already was I marvelling, what kind 
Of causes, yet uncomprehended, led 
To such a meagreness and loathly rind. 
When lo! far up from hollowness of head 40 
A spirit gazed at me, and “ O, what grace 
Is this, which I have found ?” he loudly said. 
I never might have known him by his face ; 
But by his utterance was I well apprised 
Of what his aspect would not let me trace. | 45 
That spark the memory of the haggardised 
Appearance kindled in me all afresh, 
And I Forésé’s features recognised. 
“ And O, but stick not on the dried-up mesh, 
Which doth my features disencarnadine,” 50 
Said he, “ nor at my poverty of flesh ; 
But tell me truly of this work of thine, 
And yon two shades by whom thou seemest led ; 
O linger not to make the knowledge mine.” 
“Thy face, for which I whilom wept as dead 55 
No less a cause of mourning gives me still,” | 
Said J, “to see it so emaciated. 
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But say, what starves you thus? for God’s dear will’ 
Bid me not speak, whose wonder craves to learn ; 
For ill he speaks, whom alien wishes fill.” 60 

He answered, “ From the counsels of th’ Eterne 
Fall virtues on the waters, and the plant, 
Behind us left, which me so meagre turn. 
And all this people, that with weeping chant, 
_ Here cleanse themselves, in hunger and in thirst, 65 
For that they did too much their palates grant. 
Our craving after food and drink is nurst 
By the odor of the apple, and the spray, 
Which over this green freshness out doth burst. 
Nor only once our penance in the way 70 
Around the mountain is renewed —but why 
Talk I of pain? and solace I should say ; 
For toward the tree we are conducted by 
_ That will, which, when he freed us with his vein, 
Led Christ in cheerfulness to say Eli.” 75 
‘““ How now,” I said, “ Forésé, since to gain 
A better life thou didst exchange thy clime, 
Five years are yet not ended; O explain, 
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If thou didst lose then power for further crime 
Before the day of those good tears, which get 
Our souls to God espoused a second time— 


How comes it, thou hast so far mounted yet ? 


For I down yonder should have thought to meet 


Thy soul, where time for time repays our debt? 


“My Nell,” said he, “that I might drink the sweet 


Wormwood of chastisement, by many a spout 
Of weeping hath so quickly sped my feet. 
She, by her prayers, and by her sighs devout, 
Has from the waiting circle made me clear, 
And over all the rest hath brought me out. 
For so much more to God is lief and dear 
My widow-darling whom I loved so well, 
As she hath in good works no fellow near. 
For of Sardinia’s Barbary dare I tell, 
That it more modestly is womaned, yea, 
Far more, than that in which ’tis hers to dwell. 
O sweet my brother, what have I to say? 
A future time, to which not long betid 
Shall be this hour, already I survey 
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When it shall from the pulpit be forbid 100 

The brazen-faced ladies Florentin 
To walk with bosoms and with paps unhid.- 

Why! what Numidian, what she-Sarrasin, 

Hath needed once, but an she would go bare, 

A spiritual or civic discipline ? 105 
But if the unshamefast bevies were aware, 

What manna waits them from the whirling heaven, 
They soon their jaws for howling would prepare ; 
For if prevision be not idly given, 

The coming of their woes shall be before 110 
The babe, now lulled on lap, his cheek hath shaven. 
Now good my brother, hide the truth no more— 

Behold not I alone, but all this crew, 

Where thou dost veil the sun, astonisht pore.” 

I answered, “If the memory thou renew 115 
; Of how with me thou livedst, I with thee, 

Thou shalt yet even this recital rue. 

Who called backward from this life, was he 

That leads, and met me yesternight, when round 
You did the sister of yon bright One see.” 120 
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(The Sun I showed him.) “ He across profound 
Night led me from the dead by soothfast death 

In this my flesh, that near him foots the ground. 

Thence upward have the cheerings of his breath 
Drawn me, to climb the circuits of this hill, 125 

Which you, by earth made crooked, straighteneth. 

Henceforth he promiseth to guide me, till 
I come where Beatrice I meet, and there 

Behoves me to remain without him still. 

’Tis Virgil doth such good for me declare ;” 190 
(Toward him I pointed,) “and that other ghost 

Is he for your kingdom did whilere, 

To disenthral him, quake from coast to coast.” 
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CANTO XXIV. 


Nor word our walk, nor walking rendered slow 
Our speech, but in conversing fast we sped, 
As ship on which the winds propitious blow. 
And aye the ghosts, who looked as things twice dead, 
Perceiving I was living, with their eyes 5 
Drew deep amaze through every dolven head. 
“Tis like that he the pathway slowly plies,” 
Said I, my speech continuing, “in regard 
Of others, more than he might otherwise. 
But tell me, if thou knowest, where’s Piccarde? 10 
Tell me, whom worthy of my note include 
These multitudes, that on me gaze so hard ?” 
“ My sister, who ’twixt beautiful and good 
Was, which I know not most, now triumpheth 
_ On high Olympus, with her crown endued.” 15 
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So first he said, then said, “ None hindereth 


Lest we should name him here, since diet spare 


Each noted aspect so disfeatureth. 
Lo, Bonaggiunta,” added he, “goes there, 
The Lucchese Bonaggiunta, and the face 
Not far behind, that seemeth picked so bare, 
Had once the Holy Church in his embrace ; 
He came of Tours, and purges here by fast 
Bolsenna’s Jampreys and its good ‘ vernace.’” 
And so through many single names he past, 
And all at being named appeared content, 
Aye! not one darker look was toward us cast! 
I saw the teeth against each other sent, 
By Ubaldin o’ th’ Pila, and Boniface, 
Who over many flocks his crozier bent ; 
I saw Messer Marchésé, who found space 
To drink once at Forli without such thirst, 
Yea, so that nothing would his craving chase! 


But I, as those, who glance at many first 
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Then dwell on one, now fixed on him of Lucca, 35 


Who greatest wish, methought, of speaking nurst. 
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He murmured, and a word as ’twere “ Gentucca ” 
Methought I caught, from where he caught the pain 
Retributive, which makes them each to look a 
Grape with its husks out; “Spirit, who so fain 40 
Appear’st,” I said, “to speak with me, regale 
Thyself and me, making thy words more plain.” 
‘“ There’s born a lass, and still she wears no veil,” 
Said he, “ who once shall make thee to delight 
In my good city, howsoe’er men rail. 45 
Thou wilt depart from hence with this foresight ; 
If thou in what I murmured else above 
Hast error learned, the facts will give thee light. 
But say, if I behold the author of 
Those newly uttered rhymings, which begin, 50 
‘Ladyes, in whom is intellect of love.’” 
“T am,” I answered, “one that mark wherein 
Love prompteth, and according to such mode 
Turn I and write as he dictates within.” 
“ Q brother, now,” said he, “I see the load 55 
Which me, the Notary and Guittone refrained, 
Below the sweetness of that lauded ode. — 
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I see, that all your pinions closely strained 
Behind your Captain followed, and, I wist, 
That such was not the tenor we maintained. €0 
But who on aught more dainty sets his list, 
No longer sees his way for either style ;” 
And here, as if contented, he was whist. 
And as the fowls, who winter towards the Nile, 
That sometimes form their numbers in a square, 65 
Then flying more in haste, they spread in file ; 
So saw I all the ghostly nation there, 
Turn suddenly about, quickening their pace, 
Light both by ready will and body spare. 
And as a man, forwearied in the race, 70 
Lets pass the rest before, and strolls along, 
Till he the panting of his chest allays ; 
So let Forésé pass the sacred throng, 
And stayed with me behind, and said, “ Before 
I see thee come again, shall be how long ?” 75 
‘“‘ What space I have to live,” I answered, “ more | 
I wot not, yet so early can my call 


Scarce be, but I would sooner come on shore. 
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Since from the land, where I was posted, all 

Good things appear from day to day to fail, 80 
And prone it seems for dismallest downfall! ” 

“Go to,” he said, “I see at horse’s tail 

The man, on whom the blame we most may cast, 
Hauled for the never-sin-discharging dale. 

At every pace more furious and more fast 85 

The Creature rushes, till it shocks him, till 
It quits the carcass foully broke and brast. 

Not many a compass shall yon orbs fulfil,” 

(And heaven he showed,) “ere fact will render clear 
What points my speech disguiseth from thee still. ¢o 
Now go thy way, since time is all too dear 

In this our kingdom, lest I should make light 
Of losing more, while thus we talk yfere.” 

As oft at fullest gallop pricks a knight 

To vanwards of a mounted squadron, when 95 
He seeks him praise in foremost clash of fight ; 

So with long strides Forésé parted then, 

While I remained 7’ th’ way between these two, 
That have been such great marshallers of men. 
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And when so far he past us, that my view, 100 
Which followed his departing figure, traced 
‘ Not more, than could my mind his words pursue, 
I saw the boughs with heavy fruitage graced 
Of a new tree, which not far off remained, 
For we had thereunto but newly faced. 105 
And people underneath I saw, who strained 
Their arms, and something toward its green they 
cried, 
Like longing children, children giddy-brained, 
Who beg, and where they beg, is nought replied ; 
But One, who still their cravings would incite, 110 
Holds high what they desire and nought doth hide! 
Then turn they backward like some convertite : 
And meantime we to this great tree drew nigh, 
Which doth so many tears and wishes slight. 
“‘ Pass onwards, and approach you not; on high 115 
_ There grows a tree, which Eve hath gnawed upon, 
Whereof a sapling ’tis, you here descry.” 
Thus murmured in the boughs a voice unknown ; 
Hence Virgil, Statius, I, in file comprest, 


Along the side, which is embanked, went on. 120 
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“Remember,” next it said, “the breed unblest 
Of those cloud-children, who,. when drunk with 
wines, 

On Theseus warred with many a twyfold breast. 
Remember you those Hebrews, who gave signs 124 
Of sloth in drinking, whence with mates so few 
Came Gideon down to break through Midian’s lines.” 

Thus we along the mentioned border drew, 
Hearing the faults of gluttons, whereof each 
Made them such miserable guerdons rue. 
Then spreading out athwart the lonesome beach, 130 
A mile and upwards we right onward sped, 
Fach in his contemplation, void of speech. 
<< What is it you three go there musing? ” said 
A sudden voice, on hearing which I shook, 134 
Like frightened beasts and coltish ; then my head 
I raised, and, where I stood, began to look, 
And never glass, nor metal, hath one seen 
So red and sparkling in the furnace nook, 
As I saw one, who told us, “If you mean 
To mount, ’tis here that you must turn aside; 140 
This way they pass, who pass to life serene.” 
XN 2 
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His countenance had mine eyesight mortified ; 
Whereat as those, who for directions list, _ 
I turned my face in search of either guide ; 
And like the breeze, that harbingers the uprist 
Of the May morning, where it ’gins to flit, 
All redolent from sward, and sweet flowers kist, 
So midway on my brow a wind that smit 
I felt, and felt the fanning of the plume, 
That odors of ambrosia brings with it ; 
And heard him saying, “ Blessed they, on whom 
Beams grace so brightly, that the palate’s lust 
Too much desire shall not upon them fume ; 
But aye they hunger after that is just.” 
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CANTO XXV. 


By this time our ascent could brook no stay, 
For now the Sun to Taurus, and the Night 
To Scorpio left the midmost of her way ;- 
And therefore, like the man, who walks forthright 
His road, what objects ever it present, 5 
If goads of urgent need shall him incite ; 
So keen along the narrow path we went, 
One after other, gaining up that stair, 
Whose narrow bounds to keep abreast prevent. 
And as the puny stork uplifts in air 10 
His wings, and drops them soon again, (for still 
To venture from his nest he cannot dare), 
So was enkindled and so quencht my will 
To speak ; hence I was to the posture led 
Of one, that would the work of speeeh fulfil = 15 
n$ 
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Then, for his rapid pace not stinting, said 
My gracious sire to me, “ Discharge thy bow 
Of speech, which thou hast drawn to th’ arrow’s head.” 
Then opened I my lips, encouraged so, 
And thus began, “ Where nutriment hath now 20 
No functions, how can they so meagre grow ?” 
“ Wert thou to recollect,” he answered, “ how 
Meleager wasted, with the wasting stake, 
Thou shouldst less difficulty here avow. 
Or didst thou mind, that as our bodies quake, 25 
So quivers in the glass the form of each, 
This would thy crusty problem easier make. 
But that thy will may perfect comfort reach, 
Behold here Statius, whom I crave and pray, 
That of thy wants he may become the leech.” 30 
“If I the eternal ordinance display,” 
Statius made answer thus, “ while thou art nigh, 
This clears me, that I cannot say thee nay.” 
He added, “If the words of my reply, 
O son, thy spirit seizes and retains, 35 
They'll light to the Wherefore of this Why. 
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Perfected blood, that by the thirsting veins 
Is never quaffed, and like a residue 

Of viands carried from the board remains, 

The heart does with plasmatic power endue, 
For every human limb, like that which all 

Our veins down-runneth, each one to renew. 


This sinks digested, where suppression shall 


Be comelier than speech ; thence foams upon 


Dividual blood in vessel natural. 

Therein the two collate themselves anon, 
Adapted, one to act, and one to bear, 

As from a part so perfect having gone. 

The former inchoates its action there, 
Encandies first, and after vivifies 

That, which it fastened, its effects to share. 

The active principle a life supplies, 
As of a plant, but differing thus indeed, 


That one stops here, the other forward flies. . 


Then works it, what to feel and stir we need 
Like a sea-flower, and learns to collocate 


The faculties, whereof it is the seed. 
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Now, son, begins to move and to dilate 

The virtue, drawn from the begetter’s heart, | 
- Where nature minds, each organ to create. ‘60 
But, how from animal the child can start, 

Thou knowest not as yet; this question ever | 
Has led astray one wiser than thou art, 
And made him in his doctrine to dissever 

The quick soul and the passive intellect, 65 
Because the last assumeth organs never. 
Now make thy bosom open to collect 

This truth, which follows. When the embryon 
Doth once the volutes of the brain perféct, 
The all-first Mover turns his face anon, 70 

Rejoicing over nature’s craft refined, 
And breathes a new and gifted ghost thereon ; 
Which does the previous active power upbind 

With its own substance, and one soul they make, 
That lives, that feels, and round itself doth wind. 75 
And with less marvel that thou mayst partake 

My words, look, how the sunbeam turns to wine, 


Joined with the percolation from the grape. 
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And after Lachesis hath no more twine, 
This severs from the flesh, and takes the sum 
Of powers with it, both human and divine. 
The other faculties are stricken dumb, 
The memory, intelligence, and will, 
Far keener than before, in action come. 
Each soul, without demurring, falleth still 
In wondrous ways, to this or yonder strand, 
There learneth, if its ways be good or ill. 
As soon as there ’tis by the region spanned, 


The plastic power itself doth circumfuse, 
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As through the limbs, and with as wide command. 90 


And as the air, which copious rain embues, 
By the rebounding of extrinsic rays, 

Grows beauteous with diversity of hues, 

So now the neighboring air itself conveys 
Into that form, which is imprinted by 

The virtue of the ghost, that herein stays ; 

And thenceforth, even as the flame would fly 
After the burning, bend where’er it might, 

So to the ghost doth its new form comply. 
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And when the soul hath such a semblance dight, 100 
Tis called a shade, and ’gins to organise 
Its diverse powers, as far as to the sight; 
Hereby we speak, we smile, and hence arise 
The sounds of weeping, thou hast heard about 
The compass of the mountain, and the sighs: 105 
As by desire it shall be beaten out, 
Or other passions, even so the shade 
Takes form, and hence the occasion of thy doubt.” 
And by the furthest torture now we had 
Arrived, and ta’en our journey to the right, 110 
And on another care our hearts were laid. 
The bank there slingeth flames out, and upright 
The cornice doth a blast against them blow, 
Which bends, and from itself disparts them quite. 
Behoved us therefore one by one to go 115 
Along the verge, and I the flame this way 
Feared, and the other way to fall below. 
“In such a place,” began my guide to say, 
“We need to keep a stricter rein before 


Our eyes, or lightly they might run astray.” 120 
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“ God of supremest mildness,” from the core 
Of the great burning meanwhile.heard I sing, 
Which made me long to look aside yet more. 
And shades I saw the furnace traversing ; 124 
Then went I ’twixt their footsteps and my own, 
From time to time my looks distributing. 
After that hymn was closed, “I have not known 
A man,” they shouted loudly ; then anew 
They recommenced their hymning in low tone. 
On ending this they cried, “ Diana flew 130 
Into the wood, and Helicé, whom flames 
Of Venus had infected, out she threw.” 
Then to the song returned they ; then the names 
They called, of men and women, that were chaste, 
As from us virtue, or espousal, claims. 185 
And through all time, in which the fire they taste, 
I deem that such a tenor shall endure ; 
*Tis by such carefulness, by such repast, 


That we the last abiding wound shall cure. 
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CANTO XXVI. 


As thus in file along the margin there 
We plodded, often said my master kind, 
“‘ Look, let it profit, that I make thee ’ware.” 
Already over my left shoulder shined 
The Sun, who, mounting high, the pallid blue 
Of all the East with whiteness overlined. 
And whilst upon the flame my shadow threw 
A deeper ruddiness, this hint alone, 
Of many ghosts, I saw, the observance drew 
In their patrolling, and enmoved anon 
By such impulsion they began to say, 
“‘Tt seems that he no fictile shape has on.” 
Then toward myself, as nearly as they may, 
Drew certain of them, bearing well in mind 


To come not, where they might not burn alway. 
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“© thou, that dost the others walk behind, 

Not slow belike, but offering homage due, 
Respond to me, by fire and thirst calcined, 
Nor must I only for thy answer sue, 

Because all these are thirsting for it more 
Than for cold waters Atthiop or Hindoo. 
Discover, why thou makest still before 

The sun a shelter, seeming as if thou 
Wast one, whom Death yet captive never bore.” 
Thus one inquired, and I to make the avow 

Should not have tarried, but I grew intent 
Upon a different scene, which met me now. - 
For through the midmost of the burning went 

A party, fronting these, who kept in pound 
My senses, while to gaze on them I bent. 

As ants amid their clusterings embrowned, 
Kach other muzzle, so perchance to speir 
How each has fared, and whither he is bound ; 

Thus from each side I saw the spirits here 

Make ready, and embrace all twain by twain, 

Not halting, satisfied with hasty cheer, 
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Then from the friendly greeting all again 

Dispart themselves, and take not leisure for a 
Step only, when they call, with might and main, 
The later comers, “ Sodom and Gomorra,” 


* * 


The former gang, “ Pasiphae, 
* * € * * *» 
And then as cranes, who diversely should haste, 
Avoiding these the sun, and those the frost, 
To the Oural mountains, and the Zaara waste ; 
So comes up one, withdraws the other host, 
Turning with tearshed, to their former song, 
And to the shouting, which befits them most. 
And by me came afresh the very throng 
That had solicited before, with mien 
That should to greedy auditors belong. 
And IJ, who twice had now their wishes seen, 
Began, “ O spirits, certain to attain, 
Whenever it shall be, to bourne serene ; 
My members did not, rath or ripe, remain 
Out yonder, but are carried here with me, 


Complete in every hinge and every vein. 
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I come, that blinded I no more may be ; 

She lives on high, for whose dear sake ’tis willed 
That I should in the flesh your kingdom see. 60 
Now may your greatest wish be quickly stilled, 

And may that heaven grow your dwelling-place, 
Whose orb is largest, and with love fulfilled ; 

Tell me, what men you are, and what this race, 

(For herewith also I would sheets embrown,) 65 — 
Who wend thus from you with averted face.” 

As stands in wonderment the country clown 

Aghast, and stares about him, stricken dumb, 
When raw and fen-bred he sets foot in Town, 

So did those spirits in their port become ; 70 

But after their surprise was put away, 

To which high-natured hearts are quickly numb, 
My questioner began afresh to say, 

_ “QO blessed thou, that ship’st from our demesne, 
Experience to amend thy mortal way. 78 
The troop, who come not with us, are unclean 

By that offence, of which men cast the blame 


On Ceesar, at his triumph, calling ‘ Queen.’ 
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Hence parting, as thou heardest, on the name 
Of Sodom, to reproach themselves, they call, 
And erubescence in them aids the flame. 
For us, our sin was ambisexual, 
But since our appetite all laws depised 
Of human-kind, its impulse bestial 
Obeying, therefore is the name devised 
For our opprobrium, of this woman, who 


% * * * # x. 


Now what we are, and what offence we rue, 


80 


85 


Thou knowest ; if every name thou wouldst inquire, 


Nor tell could I, nor time could bear me through. 90 


On my part I shall quit thee of desire ; 
I am Guido Guinicelli, who by right 


Repenting, ere the last, have reached this fire.” - 


As grew two sons upon their mother’s sight, 
Before heart-cut Lycurgus, I became 

In feeling, but I rhyme to no such height ; 

When himself thus I heard the father name 
Of me, and all those better others, who 


Did sweet chivalric love-lays ever frame, 


95 
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And long, devoid of sight and hearing too, 100 
Pensive I walked, with eyes upon him cleaving, 
But owing to the flames no nearer drew. 
Then having gazed my fill, to his relieving 
I proffered all my powers to assay, 
With such averment, as obtains believing. 105 
And he made answer, “Truly thou dost lay 
Upon me such a print, by what I hear, 
That Lethe cannot blur, nor make it grey. 
But if thy words the very truth did swear, 
Discover, why dost thou so strongly show, 110 
By onlook, and by voice, to hold me dear?” 
I said, “ Thy sweet words wrought upon me so, 
Which always, while the modern art can stand, 
Affection to their ink shall make us owe.” 
“‘Q brother,” cried he, pointing with his hand, 115 
“This spirit, whom I show, far better knew 
To weld the language of his native land. 
In lays of love, and prose romances too, 
He bore the palm, as let those fools deny, 
Who to the Limosine account it due. _ 120 
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To rumor, more than worth, they join their cry, 
And after this do their opinions frame, 
Or ever art, or sense, be heard thereby. 
For Guitton many ancients did the same ; 124 
They praised him up with doubled roar with roar, 
Till Truth, by plural voices, drowned his fame. 
But now, if grace thou find in such good store, 
That thou mayst reach the monastery, where 
Those dwell, whom Christ, as Abbot, sits before; 
O pray him for us one “Our Father” there, . 130 
So far as in this world will serve our case, 
For power of sinning we no longer share.” 
Then through the fire he vanished, yielding place 
Perchance to one behind him, as below 
The water springs a fish, and leaves no trace. 135 
I sought the spirit, whom I saw him show, 
And said, that on the name of such a man 
My wish did honorable place bestow. 
Then frankly, and alertly, he began; 
“Your curtis askin dignifeys me sae, 140 


That cover from you I ne woll, ne can; 
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Ik am Arnault, quha grete and singand gae, 
Frae luikin at my folie, that has bene, 
And luikin for my Jjoies, that I sall hae. 
Now by that puisaunce, quhereon ye lean, 145 
To mount, unscaithit, a’ the toilsome stayr, 
Remember, quhen ’tis time, our doole and tene ; ” 


Then plunged he in the fire which makes them fair. 
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CANTO XXVII. 


Now stood the sun, as when his earliest beams 

Fall where his Maker bled, what time below 
The culminating Balance Ebro streams, 

And Ganges flood begins with noon to glow ; 

And thus the day was almost there dispelled, 5 
When blithe of cheer we did God’s Angel know. 
Disparted from the flame, the bank he held, 

And chanted, “Blessed are the pure in heart!” 
His voice from keener life than human welled. 

“QO spirits sanctified, unless ye smart 10 

In fire, ye pass not further ; enter here, - 

And be not deaf to what on yonder part 
They sing ;” so cried he, as we came anear ; 
At which I grew, perceiving his intent, 


As one set quick into the ground, with fear. 15 
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Adown, with fingers interlockt, I bent, 

And viewed the flame, imagining horribly, 
That bodies of men there I saw forbrent. 
My gracious guides together turned on me, 

And Virgil said, “ My child, on this rely, 20 
That torment can, but death here cannot be. 
Remember, O remember, and if I 

On Geryon’s very back thee safely bore, 

What shall I now, that am to God more nigh ? 
Be sure, thou mightest stand within the core 25 

Of yonder burning full a thousand year, 

And be not one hair balder than before. 
And if thou doubtest, I deceive thee here, 

Come forth, and let the truth by trial made 
In thy two hands upon thy skirts appear. 30 
Adown, adown, let all thy dread be laid; 

Turn hither, and come forward, stout and free ;” 
Yet stubborn, spite of conscience I stayed. 

So stiff and obdurate perceiving me, 

He said, perturbed a little, “ Lo, that flame, 35 

My child, disparteth Beatris from thee.” 
o 3 
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As Pyramus raised his eyelid at the name 
Of Thisbe, death-seized, and her face he sought, 

When purple-brown the mulberry became ; 

So now, my stubbornness quite overwrought, 40 
I turned to my wise master on the word, 

That alway feeds the runnels of my thought. 

“ Ah,” said he, nodding, “shall we be deterred ?” 
And smiled; we smile upon the infant thus, 

Who by the promised apple hath been stirred. 45 

Then through the flame he stept, of Statius 
Requesting, that he now should take the rear, 

For erst a long time he divided us. 

I entered, when for coolness in a meer 
Of boiling glass I could myself have thrown, 50 

So bourneless was the conflagration here. 

My gentle sire, to give me heart, went on 
Talking of none but Beatris, and said, 

“‘ Methinks I see her eyes already shown.” 

A voice, which yonder uttered song, us led ; 55 
And we, attending only thereto, came 


To where they climb up to the mountain’s head. 
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“Come, O ye blessed, in my father’s name.” 

This sounded from a light there, which subdued 
My sense, and where to look I could not frame. _60 
“‘ Now sets the sun ; night cometh,” he pursued, 

“ Halt not, but seize the pathway, and prevent 
The western sky, that waxeth leaden-hued.” 
Directly through the rock our passage went 

In such-wise, as before me not to let 65 
The beams pass from the sunlight nearly spent. 
When scarce a few steps we had tried as yet, 

The ceasing of the shadow, which I cast, 

Apprised my bards and me the sun had set. 
And ere the horizon over all its vast 70 

Encincture had resumed a flawless shade, 

And night through all her jurisdiction past ; 
Each of us on the stair his couch had made ; 

For from the nature of the place our skill 
To climb, not only our delight, was stayed. 75 
As goats, that on the summits of the hill, 

Were brisk and petulant; then placid grow, 

In ruminating, when they’ve browsed their fill, 
04 
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At rest in shadow through the noontide glow, 
Attended by the swain, that on his rod 


Has propped him, and incumbent guards them so; 


And as the keeper of the flocks abroad 
Watches, in quiet, through the gliding night, 


80 


Against the wolves, by whom they might be awed; | 


So fared I with my teachers, in the plight 
Myself of goat, and they of shepherds, bound 

Betwixt the rocky bournes to left and right. 

From thence the sight but little outlet found, 
Yet not so little, but that I mought see, 

The stars, above their usage, bright and round. 

There while I gazed and pored, sleep over me 
Came, even sleep, which oftentimes doth know 

The tidings of events, before they be. 

Belike when Venus on the mount might throw 
Her beams most early from the Orient, 

She, who with fires of love aye seems to glow, 

My dreams did, young and beautiful, present 
A lady to me, that by lawny lands 


Was gathering flowers, and singing as she went ; 
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“Now know ye, whosoe’er my name demands, 100 
That I am Leah, that about me ply, 
To make myself a chaplet, my fair hands ; 
That I may in the mirror please mine eye 
I deck me, but my sister Rachel, she 
Is ne’er uncharmed, and sits all day thereby. 105 
She hath as lief her goodly eyes to see, 
As I have with my hands to deck me here; 
So study pleaseth her, and labor me.” 
And now the morn-precurring splendors, dear 
And dearer always to the pilgrim’s sight, 110 
As wending homewards he takes rest more near, 
Had chased on every side the swart of night, 
And chased my sleep; myself did I then rouse, 
For my great masters eke I saw upright. 
“ That nectared fruit, which through so many boughs 
The care of mortals chaseth, shall allay 116 
This very morn thy cravings and thy vows.” 
These words did Virgil, as you read them, say; 
And never hath delight been given through 
The presents on a birth or festal day, 120 
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Like mine; and zeal upon my zeal so grew, 

That afterwards, with every step I made, 

My flight, methought, was gathering plumage new. 
When underneath us all the stair was laid, 

And on the highest level we stood firm, 125 
Virgilius fixed his eyes on me, and said, 

‘‘ My son, the fires, both temporal and eterne 

Thou hast beheld, and thou hast reached a part, 
Where I can of myself no more discern. 

Pve drawn thee hereunto by mind and art; 130 

Thy pleasure henceforth for a guide embrace, 
Above the steep ways, and the strait thou art. 
Behold yon sun, that shineth on thy face ; 

Yon blades, and leaves, and blossoms, which no care 
Produceth, but the abundance of the place. 135 
Till in delight shall come those eyebeams fair, 

That by their weeping made me come for thee, 
Thou mayst repose, or thou mayst wander there. 
Await no longer word or sign from me ; 

Thy will is free, thy will is just and sound, 140 
And not to act thy choice a fault would be ; ° 


For o’er thyself P’'ve mitred thee and crowned.” 
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CANTO XXVIII. 


ALREADY fain to search around and through 
The fresh and thick forest of God, whose shade | 
Attempered for my sight the sunbeams new, 
No more to leave its margin I delayed, 
But moved along the champaign very slow 5 
On soil, that all about me fragrance made. 
A gentle breeze, which in itself had no 
Mutation, smote my forehead with a wing 
Not stronger than the airs that lightly blow. 
Therein the ready branchlets quivering 10 
Went each and all inclining toward the part, 
Where shadow first the sacred summits fling. 
Nor from their straightness did they so depart, 
That on their tops the little birds meantime 


Should cease from exercising all their art ; 15 
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But singing they received the hours of prime, 
Amongst the leaves with gladness unconfined, 
Those leaves, that played the burden of the rhyme, 
Like rumors, that from branch to branches wind 
Through the pine-forests over Kiassi’s shore, 20 
If olus the Sirocco shall unbind. 
_ Now through the ancient wood my slow steps bore 
Me so far, that I could not have descried 
The place, by which I entered, any more. 
And there behold, a rivulet denied 25 
To pass beyond, which to the leftward bent 
With puny waves the grass on either side. 
All waters, which are purest element 
With us, would show some soil on their renown 
Near this, which hideth nought.of its content, 30 
For all it moveth brown, exceeding brown, 
Across perpetual shadow, which a ray 
Of moon or sunlight never pierceth down. 
I checked my feet, and left mine eyes to stray 
Across the current, that of blooming mead —— 35 


I might the great variety survey. 
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And there appeared, as when a thing indeed 
Appears, that maketh by astonishment 
All thought beside it from our hearts recede, 

A lady, graced with solitude, who went 


Singing, and setting flower by flower apart, 


By which the path she walked on was besprent. 


“ Ah, lady beautiful, that basking art 
In beams of love, if I may trust thy face, 
Which useth to bear witness of the heart ; 
Let liking come on thee,” said I, “to trace 
Thy paths a little closer to the shore, 
Where I may reap the hearing of thy lays. 


‘Thou mindest me, how Proserpine of yore 


Appeared in such a place, what time her mother 


Lost her, and she the spring for evermore.” — 
As, pointing downwards and to one another 
Her feet, a lady bendeth in the dance, 
And barely setteth one before the other ; 
Thus, on the scarlet and the saffron glance 
Of flowers, with motion maidenlike, she bent, 


Her modest eyelids drooping and askance ; 
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And there she gave my wishes their content, 
Approaching, so that her sweet melodies 
Arrived upon mine ear with what they meant. 60 
When first she came amongst the blades, that rise 
Already wetted from the goodly river, 
She graced me by the lifting of her eyes. 
Such splendor Venus ’neath her eyelids never 
Has lit, when far above her wonted style 65 
Empassioned, wounded from her stripling’s quiver. 
There from the further bank she rayed her smile; 
And ’twixt her fingers dedale colors drew, 
Which all unsown that mountain bears the while. 
The river but three steps between us threw, 70 
Yet Hellespont, where Xerxes past, whose lot 
Doth still the arrogance of man subdue, 
Like hatred of Leander never got 
*Twixt Sestus and Abydus where it ran, 
As this from me, because it opened not. 75 
“You are fresh here, and haply,” she began, 
“To see my smiling in this place elect 


For cradle to the ancestry of man, 
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Ye harbor, in your wonder, some suspect ; 
But the psalm Delectasti giveth light 80 
For the unclouding of your intellect. 
But thou, first walker, who didst me invite, 
Speak, for I come, with ready willing mood, 
For all thy asking, to content thee quite.” 
“The water, and the rumor of the wood,” 85 
Said I, “ conspire to breed opinions new 
Of things, which otherwise I understood.” 
“ And I will show thee, how such things ensue 
From their well-head, thy wonder to appease, 89 
And clear the cloud,” she said, “that foils thy view.” 
That Sovran Good, whom but himself can please, 
He made man perfect, and this place to be 
A handsel of his everlasting peace. 
Through his default no sojourn here made he, 
Through his default for tear-shed and distress 95 
He changed all comely, pleasant game and glee. 
Now that the turmoil, wherewith effervesce 
Those exhalations from the sea and shore, 


That follow, all they can, the heat’s excess, 
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Against men should not raise contention sore, — 100 

This mountain was so high raised under heaven, 
And hereof cleared above its locking door. 

And now, sith round and round the air is driven 

In mass for ever with the primal sphere, 

The while no check is in that circuit given ; 105 
O’er all this height, which is unshut and clear, 

This movement on the life-rich air doth smite, 
And makes a murmur through thick foliage here. 
And all the plants, thus smitten, have the might 

To fill the gale with virtues they inherit, 110 
That, wafted thence, are shook to left and right. 
Hence different soils, according to the merit 

Of each, or of its heaven, conceive and breed 
Their sundry fibres in their sundry spirit. 

This having learned, you would have little need 115 

In yonder hemisphere to marvel how 
A plant shall rise without apparent seed. 

And thou must learn, that holy soil which now 

Supports thee, hath of every germ good stores, 


And fruit, which there was never culled from bough. 
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The water, thou beholdest, leaves no source, 121 

That is by frost curtailed, by vapors fed, 

As those of streams, which lose or gain their force; 
But gushes from a steadfast, sure well-head, 
That from the Will of God resumeth ever 125 
As much, as through its twyfold course is shed. 
This way it lapses with the power to sever 
From minds the memory of all sin and blame, 
_ And that way, to bring back all good endeavor, 
Tis Lethe there, and Eunoé called by name 120 

Out yonder, and achieveth not its end, 

If here as there you taste not of the same. 
Its savor doth all savors else transcend ; 

And now perchance thy thirst is quelled, in case 
That my discourse no farther should extend ; 135 
Yet one deduction will I add of grace, 

Nor do I think, my words can less be dear, 
Because they reach beyond th’ allotted space. 

They who described in poet-craft whilere 

The golden age with its condition blest, 140 

Dream’d on Parnasse belike of what is here. 
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Here did man’s parents innocently rest, 
Here spring was always, and each plant, no doubt, 
Was nectar, whereof all men speak with zest.” 
On hearing this I turned me half about 145 
To my two poets, who, I found, with glee 
Had heard the last conclusions given out ; 


Thence lookt I back upon the fair ladye. 
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CANTO XXIX, 


AND singing, like some maid enamored, she 
Continued, after this her speech was done, 

“QO blessed, whose transgressions covered be.” 

Then as two nymphs, that walking have begun 
Fach side the sylvan umbrage, coveting, 5 

One to behold, and one to ’scape the sun, 

So started she, the stream encountering, 
Along the marge, and so I followed too, 

Short paces with short paces equalling. 

And scarce our footsteps to a hundred grew, 10 
When equally these banks together bent, 

Which all to eastward made me turn my view. 

And just a little farther thence we went, 
And full upon me lookt my lady-guide, 

Who said, “ O Brother, watch, and be attent.” 15 
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And lo! in all parts through that forest wide 
The glory of a sudden brightness ran, 
Which made me doubt if lightning I descried. 
But since the lightning leaves, as it began, 
But this grew bright and brighter as it stayed, 20 
What thing it was, I set myself to scan. 
Then sweet across the shimmer a melody played 
In that rich air; whence, by good fervor prest, 
I did the daringness of Eve upbraid, 
Since having earth and heaven at her behest, 25 
An only woman, made not long before, 
Behind no curtain could she bear to rest ; 
Though had she suffered something to ignore, 
She mought have felt that inexpressive throng 
Of joys both then, and for a long while more. ' 30 
As all enraptured still I walked among 
Those many firstfruits of eternal pleasure, 
And ceased not after greater bliss to long ; 
Upon the air, before us, like a seizure 
Of flame across the vernal branches grew, 35 


And like to song was heard the all-sweet measure. 
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Oh! hallowed holy Virgins, if for you 
Fasts, cold, or watchings, ever yet I bore, 
Occasion spurs me now to crave my due. 
Now, now, for me must Helicon outpour, 
Now must Urania with her songmates aid, 
To verse themes, hard by thinking to explore. 
Erelong were seven trees of gold displayed 


In semblance to us, by the illusive space, 


That still between ourselves and them was laid. 


But on approaching, where the general face 
Of likeness, which beguileth human sense, 

Lost by the distance no specific trace, 

The power, which caters for intelligence, 
Saw in them candelabres burning bright, 

And heard hosannas in the song-notes thence. 


On high the glorious fabric uttered Light, © 
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Far keener than the moon, through fleckless air, 


At midmost of her month, mid-hour of night. 
I turned me, full of marvel, round to where 
Good Virgil was, and he replied again, 
With features that like weight of stupor bare. 
P 3 
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Then fresh I sought the sights of lofty strain, 


Which came so slowly toward us that they mote 


Have been defeated by new spouses twain. 
Then called the lady, “Why dost thou so gloat 
On the light of those living lamps alone, 


60 


But dost not that, which comes behind them, note ?” 


Then saw I people following thereupon, 
As after captains, all in white yclad ; 
So bleached a whiteness here was never known. 
All on my left the waters skimmered glad, 
And my left flank rebounded on my view, 
If there I looked, as though a glass I had. 
On coming where the river only threw 
Its breadth between me and the pageant, there 
To scan it well, my footsteps I updrew. 
I saw the lights come forwards, and the air 
Was tinted after each, along its train, 
Like streamers that across the wind you bear ; 
So that aloft it made seven bands remain, 


Of variegated colors, like to those 
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Which the sun’s bow, and Cynthia’s wreath distain. 
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These flags behind them out of prospect rose, 
And ’twixt the foremost, I should hardly miss 80 
The truth, to say ten steps might interpose. 
"Neath such fair welkin, as I picture this, 
By twos and twos, came elders twenty-four, 
All wearing chaplets of the fleur-de-lis, 
And singing, “Blessed mayst thou be before 85 

All the daughters of Adam; yea, and blest 
Be thy exceeding beauties evermore.” 

And when the flowers and fresh herbs all the rest, 

Over against me on the further shore, 

No longer by those hallowed feet were prest, 90 
As light in heaven succeeds the light before, 
So after these appeared four living things, 
That each his garland of green foliage wore, 
And plumed was every one with sixfold wings ; 

The plumes were full of eyes; their eyes were such 
As Argus had, when sight informed those rings. 96 
No more, O reader, on their forms I touch, 

For other charges now control my rhyme, 


Lest I should here be lavish overmuch. 
P 4 
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But read Ezekiel, how in olden time | "100 
He paints them, as with fire and blast and cloud 

He saw their advent from the colder clime. 

And as you find them in his roll endowed, 
So were they now, but in the wings alone, 

I swerve therefrom, as by St. John allowed. 105 

The space between these four contained upon 
Its double wheels a car triumphal laid, 

That from a Gryphon’s neck impelled went on. 

And he between those belts his wings displayed, 
Between the midmost and the three and three, 110 

So that no breach in one of them he made. 

These soared so high, that traced they could not be ; 
His limbs, as far as birdlike, were of gold, 

And white and ruddy were the rest to see. - 

That never Rome with such bright car of old 115 
Cesar nor Scipio graced, I need not say, 

But poor thereby we should the Sun’s car hold ; 

That car, consuméd when it went astray, 
On supplication of the Earth devout, 


When Jove was righteous in occulter way, 120° 
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Three ladies dancing made a ring about 
The right-hand wheel, and one of them so red, 
She scarce amidst the fire had been made out. 
The next in bone and flesh, you would have said, 
Was carved of emerald; and like to snow 125 
The third was, where its flakes are newly shed. 
And now behind the white they seemed to go, 
And now the red, and by her singing she 
Gave them their movement, whether swift or slow. 
Four by the other wheel made jubilee, 130 
All purple clad, according to the gait 
Of one, that eyes within her head had three. 
And after all these I commemorate 
Two elders came, unlike in garb and gear, 
But like in mien ennobled and sedate. 135 
The first of Hippocrates did appear * 
A famulus, best leech whom Nature ever 


Gave th’ animals that she most holdeth dear. 


* Dante has preserved in this word the Greek accentuation, 
for which the Latin (dependent on the quantity of the penult) is 
ordinarily substituted. 
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The second showed an opposite endeavor, 
With such a sharp and lucent glaive endued, 140 
As made me tremble right across the river. 
Four next to these in lowly port pursued, 
And last a solitary old man went, 
Slumbering, with visionary feature shrewd. 
These latter seven had like habiliment, 145 
Except their garlands, with the foremost quire, 
Though lilies round their temples were not bent ; 
Roses, and all red flowers, made their attire ; 
A witness not far off would have averred, 
That all above their brows they glowed with fire. 
And over against me when they came, was heard 151 
A thunder-crash, and that found-worthy crew, 
Seeming from further march to be deterred, 


There halted, and the vanguard ensigns too. 
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CANTO XXX. 


Soon as the Arctos of that eldest heaven, 
Which never setting nor uprising knew, 
Nor cloud, but which from breath of sin was driven, 
Had halted firm, the band, who truth disclose, 
Betwixt me and the Gryphon having stood, 5 
Turned on the car as on their hearts’ repose. 
And one thereof, as heaven’s legate should, 
“Come, Bride, from Lebanon,” began to sing 
Fhree times, then joined him all the multitude. 
As saints, upon the latest heralding, 10 
Shall rise up, each from his obscure sojourn, 
With new-flesht voices halleluiahing ; 
So did I on the heavenly Wain discern 
Fivescore to rise, ad vocem tanti senis, 


Vassalls and harbingers of life eterne. 15 
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They shouted all, “ Benedictus qui venis,” 


And scattering flowers around them and between, 


“ Manibus, O, date lilia plenis.” 
I have upon approach of morning seen 
The Eastern part of heaven with rosy hue, 
And all the rest adorned with blue serene, 
And the sun’s face arising umbered through 
The vapors, by whose mitigating powers 
The eye a longer time sustained his view ; 
So in the midmost of a cloud of flowers, 
That sallied upwards from the angels’ aim, 
And inwards and around fell down in showers, 
In veil of white, with olive bordered, came 
A lady, that beneath her mantle green 
Was clad in color like the living flame. 

My spirit, which so long a time had seen, 
Since ever, stricken with astonishment 
And trembling, in her presence it had been, 

Before my sight more intimation lent, 
Of ancient love had felt the powerful tie, 


Through mystic virtue from her features sent. 
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As soon as was discovered to mine eye 

The power supernal, which my heart whilere 
Smote, ere the days of boyhood were gone by, 
I turned me sideways, with regard as dear, 

As wherewith ever child to mother came 
Running, when in distress or when in fear, 


That I might say to Virgil, “ Not a drachm 


Of blood remains in me, which is not fevered ; 


I know the symptoms of mine early flame.” 
But Virgil from himself had left us severed, 

Virgil, my own sweet father, Virgil, whom 
I gave my soul, that I might be delivered. 


Whate’er was lost by our first mother’s doom 
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40 


45 


Prevented not my cheeks, though washed with dew, 


Lest they the smurch of tears should reassume. 
“Dante, for Virgil’s being out of view, 

Do not thou weep, do not be weeping now, 
Because another sword must make thee rue.” 
As comes an admiral from poop to prow, 


Through the tall ships, the officiating men 


To mark, and with good zeal their hearts endow, 


51 


55 
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Thus on the left side of the chariot, when 
I turned, at hearing of my name, which here 
Perforce hath been recorded by my pen, 
I saw that lady, who did first appear, 
Enveiled yet by the angel jubilee, 
Across the river looking toward me sheer ; 
Though, twined in foliage of Minerva’s tree, 
The veil, descending from her brows, denied 
That I her face should manifestly see. 
Again with petulant and queenly pride 
She said, as those that speak, and do not miss 
To show that sharper words they keep aside, 


‘Look on me well, yes, I am Beatris; 


How didst thou venture to approach the mount ? 


Didst thou not know that man was here in bliss ?” 


I dropt mine eyes upon the diamond fount, 


60 


65 


70 


But saw them there, and toward the grass declined ; 


Such heavy shame did on my forehead mount. 
So seems a mother to her child unkind, 

As she appeared to me, so sharp the tone 
Of these untender mercies did I find. 


75 
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She whisted, and the angel host anon 

Sang all, “In te speravi, Domine,” 80 
But after “ pedes meos,” went not on. 

As through the mountain spine of Italie 

Congeals, on living architraves, the snow, 
Upblown and rammed by winds of Dalmacie ; 

Then thawing, dribbling through itself, as though 85 

The flame its taper cleft, the same appears, 

If wind from land, that loseth shade, shall blow ; 
Thus was I standing, void of sighs and tears, 

Before the song of them, that symphonise 
Always with tones of yon eternal spheres ; 90 
But when I heard in their sweet melodies 

Their pity for me, more than had they said, 

*“‘ Why, lady, dost thou so him cauterise ?” 
At once the ice, that did my heart embed, 

Turned into gusts and showers, and with a smart 
Through lips and eyes was off my bosom shed. 96 
She standing firmly toward the self-same part, 

Did to these ruthful entities convey 


The current of her words, the car athwart : 
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“ Ye are the watchers in th’ eternal day ; 

Sleep cannot filch from you, nor midnight air, 
One step, the world shall tread upon its way. 
For this my answer is with greater care, 

That he may feel me, who doth yonder moan, 
That grief and fault may like proportion bear. © 
Not by the power of yon great orbs alone, 

That guide each seed on some directed course, 
As planets gazed in their conjunction, 

But by divine abounding grace, whose force 

Distils its vapors on so high a stage, 

That near them our discernment never soars, 
This man was such a one in early age, 

Potentially, that glorious fair might shine 
On him th’ effects of every lesson sage ; 

But so much the more salvage and malign 

Shall evil seed, or culture, make the ground, 
The more it has of chemic strength benign. | 
Some while at heart my presence kept him sound ; 

My girlish eyes to his observance lending, 


I led him with me on the right way bound, 
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When, of my second age the steps ascending, 
I bore my life into another sphere, 
Then stole he from me, after others bending. 
When I arose from flesh to spirit clear, 
When beauty, worthiness upon me grew, 125 
I was to him less pleasing and less dear. 
He set his feet upon a path untrue, 
Chasing fallacious images of weal, 
Whose promise never doth result pursue. 
It helpt me nought, to make him my appeal 130 
In sleep, through inspirations that I won, 
Or otherwise ; so little did he feel. 
So far he fell adown, that now not one 
Device for his redemption could bestead, 
Except by showing him the souls undone. 135 
For this I sought the gateway of the dead, 
And prayers with tears to yonder shade addrest, 
By whom the man has hereunto been led. 
The sovran fates of God should be transgrest, 
If Lethe were past over, and without 140 
Some downpaid penitence, which tears exprest, 
Such food should for his tasting be held out.” 
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CANTO XXXI. 


“ QO THOU, that art beyond the sacred stream,” 
Turning the point of her discourse on me, 
Which, even edgeways, did so trenchant seem, 
Without demurring, thus continued she, 
“ Say, say, if this be true ; for so accused, 5 
Thy own confession must against thee be.” 
My inward government was so confused, 
That my uplifted voice was made to sink, 
Or ever from the organs it was loosed. 
She bore not long; then, ‘“ Whereon dost thou think ? 
Reply,” she said, “thy recollections drear 11 
Are not yet blunted by the oblivious drink.” 
Commingled impulses of shame and fear 
Out of my mouth forced such a feeble yes, 


That eyesight was required to make it clear. 15 
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As breaks a cross-bow, when from too much stress 
The string snaps, and the arrow goes abroad, 
But strikes the mark with lessened eagerness, 
So broke I underneath my heavy load, 
Crowding the issues of my tears and sighs, 20 
And so my voice was baffled of its road. 
“‘ Athwart thy wishes after me, whose ties 
Drew thee to love that perfect Good,” she said, 
‘¢ Beyond which aspiration cannot rise, 
What moats or limitary chains outspread 25 
Didst thou discover, that with so much ease 
Thy hopes of progress were discomfited ? 
And what abettings, what advantages, 
Didst thou in front of other aims descry, 
That made thee rather saunter unto these ?” 30 
After the drawing of a bitter sigh, 
My organs scarcely could the voice command, 
And scarce my lips could fashion their reply : 
Weeping I said, “ ‘The objects near at hand 
By their false pleasure drew my steps aside, 35 
Soon as your face could be no longer scanned.” 
Q 2 
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She answered, “ Hadst thou covered or denied 
That, which thou speakest, not a whit less known 
Should be thy fault; of such a Judge ’tis tried. 
But in our court when from the offender’s own 40 
Cheek bursts the impeachment of committed wrong, 
This turns against the edge the grinding stone 
Of judgment ; still, that thou mayst bear along 
More sadness hence, and that some future day, 
Hearing the Sirens, thou mayst be more strong, 45 
Adown the vessel of thy weeping lay, 
And listen, how thou shouldst have been controlled, 
Through my sepulchred flesh, a different way. 
Nor art, nor nature gave thee to behold 
A greater pleasance, than the structures fair, 50 
That screened me once, and now are scattered mould. 
If then thy sovereign pleasure failed thee there 
Through my mortality, what mortal thing 
Should ever have involved thee in the snare? 
Thou shouldst, upon the first soliciting 55 
Of the false shapes, have lifted on the track 


Of me, that was no longer such, thy wing. 
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Toward earth it should have not been carried back 
For any Sweeting or like vanity 
Of little wear, to wait a fresh attack. 60 
A tender nestling waits for two or three, 
But when the birds are fledged, a shaft is sent, 
Or net set forth in vain, which they can see.” — 
As children stand, with faces downward bent, 
Abashed and silent, and reproofs they take, . 65 
Examining themselves, and penitent ; 
So was I, when she said, “ If hearing make 
Thee so afflicted, lift up now thy beard, 
And seeing shall more sadness in thee wake.” 
With less resistance are the roots upreared 70 
Of stalwart ash, by winds from Latin land, 
Or from Iarbas’es, whet Dido feared, 
Than I raised up my chain at her command, 
When beard she said for face, and well did I 
The venom of that figure understand. 75 
Now when my face was turned abroad, mine eye 
Saw the first-born of creatures, who by this 
Had ceased their blossom-scattering to ply ; 
Q 3 
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And my still-doubting eyebeams Beatris 
Discerned, o’er that dread animal to lean, 8U 
Which in two Natures but one Person is. 
She veiled, beyond the river’s margin green, 
Seemed farther to surpass herself of yore, 
Than here above all women she had been. 
Remorse’s nettle stung me then so sore, 85 
That all things, which had made me most depart 
From loving her, I now did most abhor. 
So much self-recognition smote my heart, 
I fell subdued, and that, which then I grew, 
She knows, who gave to such results the start. 90 
When first my veins did outward sense renew, 
I saw that lady, whom alone I met, 
Above me, crying, “ Hold me, hold me through.” 
She had me drawn within the rivulet 
Throat deep, and drew me on, and ran before, 95 
Topping the waters, light as shuttle yet. 
When I was near the beatific shore, 
I heard “ Asperges me,” so sweetly sung, 


That I can write, can fancy it no more. 
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Her arms the lovely lady open flung, 100 
Embraced my head therewith, and drew it low, 
Until, perforce, the waters past my tongue. 
She took me out, and brought me, bathed so, 
Among the goodly four their dance and glee, 
And each one did her arm about me throw. 105 
‘We here are nymphs, and stars in heaven are we ; 
Or ever Beatris came down to earth, 
We were ordained her handmaidens to be. 
We'll bring thee to her eyes, but in the mirth 
That lightens there, thine shall be sharper made 
By those three others, who see further forth.” 111 
So singing they began, and me conveyed 
Before the bosom of the Gryphon, where 
With face to usward Beatris had stayed. 
They told me, “ Now thy glances do not spare; 115 
We've set thee by the twins of emerald, 
From which Love winged his shafts at thee whilere.” 
A thousand wishes, warm as flame, compelled 
Mine eyes towards the counterbeaming eyes, 
That firm upon the Gryphon still were held. 120 
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As mirror shows the sun, not otherwise, 

The double animal within them gleamed, 
Sometimes in one, sometimes a different guise. 

If then I marvelled, reader, may be deemed, 

While in itself the shape was permanent, 125 
And changing in the simulacrum seemed. 

As full of marvel and of ravishment, 

My mind was tasting food, that still doth call 
New thirst up, while it makes our thirst content ; 
Showing themselves of highest grade in all 130 

Their motions, forward came the three, their lays 
Chanting in melodies angelicall. 

“Turn, Beatris, O turn thy sacred rays,” 

They sang, “to thy true servant, who for zeal | 
To see thee, traversed such long, weary ways. 135 
O grace us in thy graciousness, reveal 

Thy mouth before him, so that he may know 
The second beauty, which thou dost conceal.” — 
Splendor of living light eternal! O, 

Has ever man beneath Parnasse’s shade 140 


‘(Grown wan, or quaffed its treasured waters so, 
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That still his mind should not seem over-weighed, 
Striving to show thee, how thou didst appear, 
Where symphonizing heaven thy covering made, 


Opening upon the lofty ether clear ! 145 
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CANTO XXXII. 


MINE eyes were now so fixed and so intent 
On slaking their decennial thirst endured, 
That every power beside was wholly spent. 
And these on either side were intermured 
With nonchalance ; that sacred smile so well 5 
Had in its olden meshes them secured ; 
Until those Goddesses did me compel 
To turn my countenance leftward, when the sound, 
“ Ah, too intent,” upon my hearing fell. 
And then the same affection, which is found 10 
In eyes that lately by the sun were smit, 
Made me bereft of eyesight for a stound. 
But when my sense again was rendered fit 
For dimmer objects, speaking in compare 


To this great brightness, which they had to quit; 15 
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Then how the glorious host was wheeling there 
On its right wing, and starting, with the Sun 
And seven flames in front, I was aware. 
As troops that near their ensigns have begun, 
Facing, to make retire, shield fast by shield, 20 
Before the movement through the lines have run; 
So turned themselves the foremost in the field 
Of that celestial host, or ever yet 
The chariot’s pole a change of course revealed. 
Again the Nymphs were by the axles set, 25 
The Gryphon moved again his hallowed charge, 
And still against the air no plumes he beat. 
The lovely One, who drew me down the marge, 
And I, and Statius, by that wheel went on, 
Which made its circuit with an arc less large. 80 
As thus we marched adown the deep wood lone 
(Through her default, who to the snake attended, ) 
Our steps were timéd by an angel tone. 
As long a space, as might be comprehended, 
In triple flight of arrow loosed from string,  - 35 


We had advanced, when Beatris descended. 
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I heard them all, “O Adam,” murmuring; 
Then circled they a tree, dismantled quite 
On every branch of buds and blossoming. 
Its top, which ever as it shoots upright, 
Spreads out the more, would admiration draw, 


I th’ very groves of India, from its height. 


‘Blessed thou Gryphon art, who dost not gnaw ~ 


Within thy beak the tree so sweet of taste, 
For after turns it bitter in the maw.” 
Thus singing round the sturdy tree they traced 
Their path, and thus that animal biform 


Preserves the root of justice undefaced. 


40 


45 


Then turning toward the pole, which he had borne, 


He drew it along, and left thereby the coach, 
Tied to the basis of those boughs forlorn. 
As our own plants, upon the near approach 

Of the great light to blending with that sign, 
That glitters after the celestial roach — 
Are swelled with burgeons, then afresh they line 


Their boughs with native tints, ere Phoebus yet 


Beneath another star his coursers join — 


50 
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Thus flowered, with tint more warm than violet, 
Less warm than rose, the plant, that just before 
Had in its branches been so desolate. 60 

I never heard, nor hath man heard of yore, 

The hymn, which that assembly chanted here, 
Nor all the sweetness of its tones I bore. 

If I could utter, how the tale whilere 

Of Syrinx lulled the pity-lacking eyes, 65 
Those eyes which their long watching paid so dear ; 
Like painter, that a living type applies, 

I would portray my fall on sleep, but now 
Let others, who can lullings realise. 

I therefore pass to when I waked, and how 70 

My veil of sleep was by a splendor riven, 

And by a call of “ Rise, what makest thou ? ” 
As when to Peter, James, and John ’twas given, 

To see the flowerets of that apple tree, 
Which makes perpetual marriage feast in heaven, 75 
And angels greedy of its fruits to be, 

They fainted, and were raised by that command, 


Which hath from deeper slumber set man free, 
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And saw from their discipulary band 
Both Moses and Elias gone and fled, 
And saw in changed robe their Lord to stand : 
So waken’d I, and saw above my head 
The pity-loving lady, who ere this 
My feet along the river’s marge had led. 
And all in doubt I said, “ Where's Beatris ? ” 


She answered, “ Thou mayst see her sit along 


Those roots, o’er which the new-grown foliage is. 


Behold her circled by how fair a throng ! 
The rest aloft behind the Gryphon sail, 
Singing a sweeter and profounder song.” 
I know not, if she lengthened more her tale, 
For now mine eyes were turned wholly round 
To her, who made them for nought else avail. 
She sat upon the essential, virgin ground, 
Alone, left keeper of the wain, that tied 
Upon the twofold Gryphon I had found. 
About her stood the seven on every side, 
Bearing in hand the lamps, which always free 


From dread of Aquilo and Auster bide. 
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‘“‘ Here wilt thou for a time provincial be, 100 
And of the Rome, where Christ is Roman, thou 
For ever shalt be citizen with me. 
But for the world, which lives in evil, now 
Observe, and home-returned, whate’er thou art 
A witness of, by writ thou shalt avow.” 105 
She said, and I, who was in every part 
Before the feet of her commandment bowed, 
Directed, where she willed, mine eyes and heart. 
No lightning ever out of crudded cloud 
Came down so rapid, when the rain was flung 110 
From heaven’s furthest quarter, as the proud 
Bird of Olympian Jove I saw down-sprung 
Athwart the tree, where all the bark he slasht— 
What should I say of flowers and foliage young ? 
Against the car with all his force he dasht, 115 
And staggered it, like ship in perilous blast, 
By starboard and by larboard surges lasht. 
A she-fox then I saw, that darting past 
Right into this triumphal car, as lean 


As if good morsels never broke her fast. 120 
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But, charging her with foul misdeeds, my Queen 
Put her to flight so quick ; she could no more, 
Upon those bones, that had no flesh between. 
Then by the course, which he had kept before, 
The eagle swoopt, and on the chariot’s ark 125 
Alighting, with his plumes he strewed it o’er ; 
And past ; and such a voice, as grief and cark 
Out of man’s bosom press, was heard in heaven, 
“ How foully thou art laden, O my bark.” 
And afterwards methought the ground was riven 130 
Between two wheels, and thence a dragon grew, 
And through the chariot soon his tail was driven. 
Part of the bottom toward himself he drew, 
Withdrawing like a wasp, his barb malign, 
And past therewith exulting out of view. 135 
That which he left, as fruitful earth may line 
Itself with barren, from the plumes, supplied 
Belike with purpose hallowed and benign, 
Clad itself, so as either wheel to hide 
And all the pole; if any spot was free, 140 


A sigh expandeth not the mouth more wide. 
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When thus the sacred frame began to be 
Transfigured, heads on every part were born, 
One at each corner, on the beam were three. 
These like a bull were horned, those one horn 
To every forehead carried ; never sure 
Hath been beholden such a monstrous form. 
I saw thereon a beltless paramour, 
Most nimble with her eyelid, seated high, 
As rock upon a mountain-top secure ; 
And lest she might be carried off, hard by 
Her giant stood, and often mought I see 
These lip each other ; but because her eye, 
So fickle, so lascivious glanced on me, 
From head to foot this contumelious lover 
Lashed her, and afterwards with jealousy 
And cruel hatred being fired all over, 
He loosed the monster, and athwart the wood 
Dragged him, till Pheebus made of me a cover, 


Against the beast uncouth, and woman lewd, 
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CANTO XXXIII. 


“OQ Gop, the heathen are come up,” thus keeping 
Sweet alternations in their notes, now three, 
Now four among those ladies chanted weeping ; 
And Beatris, all ruth and sighing, she 
So hearkened unto them, that scarcely more 5 
Changed at the Cross’s foot could Mary be. 
But when the other virgins all forbore, 
That she might speak, erected on her place 
She answered, as like fire she crimsoned o'er. 
“ A little, and ye shall not see my face, 10 
Again I tell you, O my sisters dear, 
A little while, and ye shall see my face.” 
She made them all then pass before her clear, 
And drew behind her, with her look alone, 
Both me, the lady, and the bard left here. "15 
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She moved along, nor, do I think, had thrown 

Upon the soil ten touches of her tread, 

When with her eyebeam on mine eye she shone, 
Restored with her serene aspéct, and said, 

“Come onward, so that if I speak to thee, 20 
Thou mayst for hearkening be in better stead.” 
When I was nigh her, as I owed to be, 

She said, “O Brother, why dost thou not dare 
To ask me aught, thus wending now with me.” 

As those, that with too much respect and care 25 

Speaking to whom they honor, scarce endure 
Across their teeth one lively sound to bear ; 

So suffered I, and with a voice unsure 
And tremulous I began, “ Liege lady mine, 
Ye know my want, ye know my fittest cure.” 30 
She answered, “I will have thee disentwine 
Thyself henceforward of all fear and shame, 
And talk not in this dreaming tone of thine. 
The vessel, which thou saw’st the Serpent maim 

Was and is not; but he that’s guilty may 35 

Expect, no witch’s broth can Vengeance lame. 
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Yon eagle shall not lack an heir alway, 
Who covered with his plumage left the car, 
Which made it first a monster, then a prey. 
For I behold, and therefore speak, the star 40 
Not distant, that a period shall conclude, 
(Dreadless of all impediment and bar, ) 
When a five hundred, five and ten, endued 
With power from God, shall yonder she-thief kill, 
And kill the Giant, who with her is lewd. 45 
And haply now, like Sphinx or Themis, will 
My dark discourse convince thee less with ease, 
Because like them thy sense digests it ill. 
But soon the Fates will be the Naiades, 
That such a hard enigma shall unwreath, 50 
Without the cattle’s, or the corn’s decrease. 
But do thou mark, and as I give them breath, 
So tell my words among the living in 
Your life, which is a rushing unto death. 
And recollect, thou shalt not hide herein, 55 
When writing, how thou hast beheld the tree, 
Which now the second time despoiled hath been. 
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The man who robs it, or who breaks it, he 

Offends that God, with blasphemy of deed, 

Who made it sacred for himself to be. 60 
For biting this, in hardship and sore need, 

The first of men five thousand years and more 
Lacked One, who tholed himself the pain decreed. 
Thy wits are slumbering, if they still ignore 

That nought so high, and opposite to kind 65 
In structure, but from cause unique would soar. 

And were not idle thoughts about thy mind 

Petrific waters, and thy likings cold 
As Pyramus at the tree encarnadined, 

From but so many circumstances told, 70 

Thou shouldest ethically now the right 
Of God in this forbidden tree behold. 

But since in intellect I see thee quite 

Grown marble, and with sin so dyed, that thou 
Art dazzled by my declaration’s light, 75 
I bid thee keep, if not the letter now, 

At least the coloring of my words, as those 
Who bear the staff entwined with hallowed bough.” 
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I answered, ‘‘ As the seal its figure throws 
Upon the wax, that keeps unaltered each 80 
Impression, you thus on my brain impose 
Your characters, but wherefore doth your speech, 
That very bourne of my desiring, fly 
So far beyond my prospect out of reach, 
That I attain it least, when most I try.” 85 
“To make thee know, what school thou hast 
embraced,” 
She answered, “and how ill its lore can vie 
With my discourse, and how the path ye traced, 
Ye did as far from that of God dissever, 
As earth is from the highest heaven’s haste.” 90 
“ Now,” I replied, “I do remember never, 
O lady, to have swerved from you in aught, 
Nor doth my conscience wound me for it ever.” 
“ And if,” she answered smiling, “ thou dost nought 
Thereof remember, still then recollect 95 
That thou to drink of Lethe hast been brought. 
And as by smoke we may the fire suspect, | 
Thy lack of memory moves us to conclude, 


That thou thy wish didst elsewhere misdirect. 
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But verily my words will be as nude, 100 
And undisguised henceforth, as I require 
To make them for thy understanding rude.” 
And now with slower step, and keener fire, 
The sun was holding that meridian, Round 
That changeth as the gazer’s eyes retire. 105 
When like the halt of those, who search the ground 
Before a host, at some new symptom seen, 
Those seven ladies paused upon the bound 
Of a dank shadow, such as oft may screen 
Some chilly brooklet on the Alps, below 110 
Swart branches, and of many leaves the green. 
I saw both Tigris and Euphrates flow 
Before them, at the fountain head combined, 
And afterwards, like two friends, parting slow. 
“O light, O glory unto human kind, 115 
What is this water, that I see to spread, 
From one beginning and itself unwind ?” 
In answer to such prayer of mine she said, 
‘“‘ Ask of Matilda,” whereupon replied, 
As who acquits herself, that lovely maid ; 120 
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“The thing he asks, and many such beside, 

I have already told him, and I dare 
Avow, that Lethe’s wave them cannot hide.” 
Said Beatris, “ Perchance a greater care © 

Which often maketh memory depart, 

May now the vision of his mind impair. 
But yonder doth not Eunoé outstart ? 

Conduct him there, and by thy wonted way 
Revive the mated vigour of his heart.” 

As gentil spirit, who doth nought gainsay, 

But maketh of another’s will her own, 

As soon as words can their behest convey, 
The lovely lady forthwith moved, upon 

My moving, and to Statius turning, she 
Said in her gentilness, “Come thou anon.” 
O Reader, if I had more space yet free, 

I would, though but a little, sing that sweet 
Potion, which never could have sated me. 
But for that I have now filled every sheet 

To this my second Lay predestinated, 
The curb of Art controlleth here my feet. 
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But from the hallowed waters renovated 
I came, as wholly as from wintry scars 
A plant all new with leaves regenerated, 


Pure and prepared for flight up to the stars. 145 


APPENDIX, 


“‘ Veramente saran nude 
Le mie parole quanto converrassi.’’— PurG. Canto 33. 100. 


THE various systems by which the recondite meanings and al- 
lusions in Dante’s “ Divine Comedy” may be understood, cannot 
fail to exercise on every version of it, though designedly literal, 
a decided influence, in at least the more elaborate passages ; 
so that even a translator, who has offered no critical or historical 
comments on the poem, can scarcely avoid giving some in- 
timation of his opinions or sentiments respecting the spirit in 
which it is written. On this subject it therefore seems proper, 
that he should endeavor to state distinctly, and in part also 
vindicate, those his adopted views, for the imperfectness of 
which he might be answerable in more places than he is con- 
scious. Nevertheless, it was needless to prefix such discussions 
to the first pages of a poem, which so carefully disguises its ge- 
neral epic form, its most cherished sentiments, and most earnest 
political bearings, for a long period after the perusal of the 
opening Cantos ; and much more fittingly may they accompany 
the volume which contains the central and connecting parts of 
the whole structure, from which we gain a clear view of the 
proportions and relations of the others. For Dante has little 
followed the epic fashion of plunging to the midmost of things, 
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and does not expect the reader to be already familiar with his 
subject-matter; it is not for nothing he has rejected the 
classical exordium that was prepared, it is said, for the Latin 
draft of his poem: 
“ Ultima regna canam,” &c. 

(‘I will sing the yondermost realms conterminous with the 
gliding world, which lie broadly open to spirits, which render 
to each the reward of his merits);” and has thrown back 
even the most general statement of his action till the end of 
the second Canto; while he continues to refer us to a very 
distant portion of the work for the lucid presentation of its 
heroine. I would, therefore, willingly allow any one to peruse 
the opening of the “Inferno” as a mystery; to be perplexed 
and troubled, though not driven backward, by the Sphinx-like 
animals at the barrier, and to pass from the Three Ladies in 
the heavenly court to the ferry of “Charon the Devil” (for 
this term, by permission of the “ Literary Gazette,” is not less 
Aulic than the Italian dimonio), with an attentive but patient 
curiosity. I -would have them gratify this feeling after some 
sixty cantos, by looking back upon the above, from passages 
that contain their long to-be-expected enucleation; and pre- 
paring for a second study, which cannot fail to throw a strong 
and clear light upon its objects, though haply with a few motes 
and shadows, which I would gladly contribute to remove, 
For conducting, however, this study methodically, it becomes 
not a modern essayist to propose any novel or original prin- 
ciples, nor to build his plan on “ other foundations than those 
that were laid aforetimes ;” wherefore my remarks for the 
above object must be introduced by those of the commentator, 
who was best acquainted with the philosophy of this poem (as 
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with all the wisdom of the Middle Ages), and has also spoken 
most universally on its construction. This is none but our 
author himself, who has in his “‘ Convito” (or “ Banquet”) given 
rules so elaborate for the interpretation of his vomparatively 
small and neglected “ Studies,” that it cannot he doubted they 
refer more emphatically to his greatest work. For, that the 
latter had been designed before the “‘ Convito,” may be clearly 
learned from the end of his“ Vita Nuova” (“Early Life”), which 
fixes the date shortly after the second outbreak of his mourn- 
ing for Madonna Beatris, consequent on rejection of that solace 
from feminine compassion, which his own disposition towards 
it would have rendered “ignoble.” Here he says in the last 
paragraph, “ After this sonnet there appeared to me a mar- 
vellous vision, wherein I saw things that made me resolve to 
say no more of this blessed One, until such time as I could 
discourse worthily of her.” * 

We are thus drawn to the first chapter of the second treatise 
of Dante’s “ Convito,” from the words “ Dico che, siccome,” &e. 
“I say, therefore, that as hath been declared in the first chapter 
(Treat. 1.), it behoves this exposition to be Literal and Allego- 
rical. And to give understanding hereof, it must be known that 
the Scriptures may be understood and ought to be expounded 
for the most part in four senses. The one is called Literal 


* Compare, in the first canzone, 


“ Parlando Iddio . . . Or sofferite in pace, 
Che vostra spene sia quanto mi piace 
La dove é un che perder lei s’ attende 
E che dira nell’ Inferno a’ mal nati ; 
Io vidi la speranza de’ beati:”’ 


which lines are referred to in line 6, of the “ modern invocation” of this 
volume. 
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(here is wanting a portion of the author’s manuscript, where it 
is evident he gave examples of the Literal sense of diverse his- 
tories and fables, and proceeded to speak of the second sense as 
called Allegorical} ; and this is that which is hid under the 
mantle of these fables, and the same is a truth under beautiful 
falsehood hidden, as where Ovid telleth of Orpheus making 
the wild beasts gentle with his lyre, and making the trees and 
the rocks move towards him, which meaneth, that the wise 
man would with the instrument of his voice make cruel hearts 
to grow gentle and humble, and cause those, who have no life 
of knowledge and science, to move according to his pleasure ; 
now they that have no life of knowledge rational are in a 
manner as rocks. * * * Truly the theologians take this sense 
otherwise than the poets ; but forasmuch as my intention is here 
to follow the method of the poets, I will take the second sense 
Allegorical, even as by the poets it is adopted. The third sense 
is called Moral; this is that which readers should be always 
attentively noting on [the margin of] the Scriptures, for the 
advantage of themselves, and of such as learn by them, as we 
may note on in the gospel [passage], when Christ ascended 
the mount to be transfigured, that out of the twelve Apostles he 
took but three along with him, wherein it may be understood, 
morally, that in the most secret affairs. we ought to have but 
few companions. 

“The fourth sense is called Anagogical, and this obtains in 
the spiritual expounding of a scripture, which likewise in the 
literal sense, by the [providence in] things there signified, hath 
a signification of the supernal things of everlasting glory ; as 
may be seen in that [psalm] song of the Prophet’s, which says, 
that when the people of Israel came out of Egypt, then grew 
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Judea to be free and holy. For although this be manifestly 
true, according to the [very] letter, yet no less true is that, 
which is understood spiritually, namely, that when the soul 
cometh out of [the dominion of] sin, she groweth holy and 
free under her own control. And in unfolding these things, 
the literal sense ought always to be foremost, as being that, 
in the tenor of which the others are included, and without 
which it would be impossible and irrational to set our minds 
thereon: and chiefly as regards the allegorical sense is this 
impossible ; because in every such thing as hath an inside and 
an outside, it is an impossibility to arrive at the inside, if we 
shall not first come to the outside: wherefore since in the 
Scriptures this one sense is always at the outside, it is impos- 
sible to arrive at the other significations, especially the alle- 
gorical, if we come not first unto the literal.* [Here follow 
other arguments of the impossibility and irrationality of the like 
process.] * * * I will therefore, for these reasons, discuss 
continually in each song, first, the literal sense, and, after the 
same, the allegory; that is to say, the hidden truth thereof; 
and upon the other senses I will now and then touch inci- 
dentally, as place and time shall render opportune.” 

It will be manifest from this extract, what various stores of 
meaning are contained, as in Scripture, thus in the “ divine” 
poem of our author, and how excellently many men of talents 
and experience have occupied themselves in developing such 
particular intentions of his word as the study of his own life 
has to each rendered most interesting, in such manner as 
several have expounded him religiously, politically, or ethi- 


* That is, we must have a complete and consistent view of the literal 
meaning, which is a superticial but general understanding of the work. 
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cally, and drawn trenchant weapons from his armory, for the 
vindication either of free secular government in Italy, or of 
spiritual freedom in the national branches of the Church 
Catholic, or of maxims of truthfulness towards ourselves and 
others in the conduct of private life. ‘Nos neque hec dicere, 

. nec tenues grandia conamur.” I mean, it is not my 
undertaking to dwell upon any one such topic, but as those 
who leave the fishing of a single pearl-bed, and dive here and 
there to map out the region through which future operations 
may be extended, I shall endeavor to trace some not very 
precise limits within which several methods of exposition may 
be pursued; considering above all things how such methods 
may consist with the general clearness, dignity, and beauty of 
a poetical work, which we regard as so consummate and so 
masterly. Now, taking the subject in this view, I must confess 
that it seems very hard at first to trace the four senses referred 
to in a work so simple and direct as in many parts we find the 
‘‘ Comedy,” or to grope for the higher significations in language 
that refers straightforwardly to the highest objects of hopes 
and fears in rational beings. It is plain, however, that these 
four senses are not to be traced in a regular and continuous 
concomitancy ; for neither does the author attempt so to explain 
Scripture (else he might have given but a single text under 
four acceptations), nor does he so explain the songs quoted by 
him in the “Convito,” but sets forth an allegorical meaning 
continuously, and the others now and then. But that two or 
more of these senses may be frequently concomitants, without 
causing such obscurity or perplexity as we might at first ap-~ 
prehend, may appear from more carefully examining the dis- 
tinguishing feature of each kind of acceptation. 
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To begin then with the Moral, as the simplest of the three 
esoteric significations, it is manifest that many a narrative of 
human action or suffering has a moral meaning quite inde- 
pendent of any distinct translation of the thoughts that first 
receive it into other thoughts, or any comparison of the things 
represented with other external things, and arising simply from 
the feeling it excites, how our own will would determine 
-itself, or our own conscience move us, in the circumstances 
referred to. Such a meaning has the history of Thermopyle 
to every child who hearkens to it; such a meaning is called 
moral, because it tends directly to exercise and cultivate the 
will and conscience, and by such a meaning have many pas- 
sages in Scripture that force, which seems only diluted by the 
addition of every comment. But because a ground of this 
meaning is evidently in the subject who receives it, Dante does 
not so much say the meaning is found in Scripture, as that it 
should be affixed by the reader, who would thus verily seem 
to receive “an ingraffed word,” because the development of 
every graft is from the substance of the trunk it is set upon. 
Such indeed is the highest meaning inherent in the argument 
of Dante’s vision, and the most nobly wrought out in all parts, 
with a clearness of reason and purity of moral sentiment, that 
no errors of doctrine or school philosophy seem capable of 
impairing. 

There is also in some passages a meaning partly moral, 
partly allegorical, which, to keep pace with our author’s dis- 
tinctions, I would treat chiefly as Moral. This is where the 
punishment of a sin offers a fantastic resemblance to the sin 
itself, or its effects on the human subject ; when, if we called 
the description allegorical, we might seem to hint that Dante 
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had devised it, not for a possible illustration (substantially 
true) of the next world, but in order to reduce that very world 
to an illustration of this present one. But the description is 
herein moral, that it leads to the feeling how every punishment 
is aggravated by such characteristics, as call to mind the nature 
of the offence that merited it. Such a description is that of 
the sinners carried upon fierce winds, for having 


‘** Made reason subject unto lust’s consent.’”’— Canto I. 5. 39. 


or abandoned the course of their lives to be governed by the 
violence of such passions, as soon become quite external to 
the free and rational volition, as are the elements to our proper 
organs of motion. And in this manner the moral meanings of 
Dante’s poem will readily appear in every circle of the “ Hell” 
and “ Purgatory.” 

Let us next, by the aid of the author’s examples, study how 
to distinguish allegorical and anagogical significations. The 
first difference appears to be this ; that this allegorical significa- 
tion, no less than the literal, may refer to sensible matters, 
while the anagogical must refer to ideal principles. For the 
power of wise men’s discourse over the “stony and brutish sort” 
is a sensible matter, no less than might be, if it existed, that of 
an exquisite melody to infuse life and nobler affections into the 
natures that commonly want them. But the capacity of the soul, 
by gaining the mastery over all sinful affections, to become free 
and holy, is an ideal principle*, transcending the bounds of 


* Whence the lines, 
** O ben creato spirito, ch’a rai,”’ &c. 
* © well-created soul, that in the sun 
Of life eternal dost that sweet partake, 
Which, not partook, is understood by none.” 
Par. Canto IIT. 
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possible human experience. Now the anagogical signification 
commonly subsists in sensible matters, of which the existence is 
grounded on ideal principles. Thus in the above instance, the 
people of Israel, exchanging for theocracy the yoke of Pharaoh, 
acquired social enfranchisement and canonical sanctity, that 
they might be furnished with some facilities for advancing to 
spiritual freedom and holiness; and the former things being 
opportune to the latter, are thus fitted to serve as their emblems. 
On the other hand, the allegorical signification chiefly sub- 
sists in sensible matters, that have an external likeness to 
each other, as readily appears from the example given. Now 
this likeness may be casual, or it may be derived from a 
common principle, on which the two are grounded; and if we 
suppose the latter case, then one sensible matter may represent 
the other allegorically, while either or both represent anago- 
gically the ideal principle of their existence: for example, one 
merciful action may represent another, while either or both 
represent mercy itself; namely, as a principle of spiritual 
perfection. And this case affords a natural and easy oppor- 
tunity to combine the allegorical and anagogical significations 
in one poetical discourse; which shall be conformed in its 
general tenor to an ideal principle, and by one or two circum- 
stances indicate an historical reality, that the latter may be 
ennobled by the principle which itself seems also to exemplify. 
This is the art largely affected by our Spenser in his “ Faery 
Queen,” where there are personages who, in his “general 
intention,” as he terms the anagogical signification, represent 
diverse virtues, and in his “ particular intention,” or allego- 
rically, the contemporary persons from whom he thought fit 


to take examples of such. And so the poem presetes many 
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separate transactions of the times with his real or pretended 
judgments upon them. Thus the trial of Duessa before Queen 
Mercilla, who is so loth to condemn her, suggests the pro- 
ceedings of our Elizabeth with her royal captive, and in its 
general intention the antagonism between Mercy and Justice. 
There seems another distinction made between these two 
senses, which applies rather to the literal discourses in which 
they most conveniently subsist. For the discourse which em- 
braces the allegorical is required to be a beautiful falsehood, 
that which embraces the anagogical to be a fact in itself. The 
reason appears to be, that it is contrary to the dignity of one 
real or historical transaction to be treated as a representation 
or counterfeit of another, whence this kind of representation is 
better accomplished by a discourse that is manifestly imaginary. 
Again it is suited to the dignity of an ideal principle to be ex- 
' emplified by facts rather than fictions; for why should any 
one feign unreal examples of noble conduct, which would never 
illustrate its possibility: he ought rather to set forward true 
examples furnished by that Providence, in which every anagogy, 
according to the highest idea thereof, has its author. And so, 
according to our critic’s views, the allegories of Scripture 
might lie in the incidental intimations of historical facts by 
manifest fictions [as “ Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt,” 
&c.]; the anagogies consist in the teachings of Providence, in 
reference to ideal principles, by the very lives and histories of 
mankind. For he says, as it were, that God made Judea free 
and holy, both for the concomitant actual effects, and that the 
Psalmist might afterwards write of the work, illustrating such 
and such an ideal principle. Nevertheless this distinction of 
allegory and anagogy cannot be in human works sustained 
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without some modification. For a man cannot write anago- 
gically of pure facts; else must he solve the problem of the 
Theodicé, and comprehend the transactions of life as results of 
the all-wise and equitable dispensations. So to write thus he 
must use the method of poets, mixing true and false “ con- 
forming,” as Lord Bacon says, “the shows of things to the 
wishes of the mind.” Yet poetry may not cease to appear a 
probable exemplification of the order of nature and providence 
(as would appear the book of Job, supposing it contained poetic 
amplifications of fact), and in this manner it may have an 
anagogical meaning, or confirm us in ideal principles with the 
force of fact itself. But if poetry present fictions manifestly 
incoherent, or contrary to the order spoken of (like the dream 
of Pharaoh, where cattle become carnivorous), it should be 
meant allegorically, or with reference to accidents of history, if 
not with a direct anagogy. Howbeit the anagogical poem, 
revering fact as a heavenly intimation, follows it as closely as 
possible, and notes, like a careful antiquarian, not only the 
hieroglyphs, which he can explain boldly and analytically, but 
those of whose purport he has but a confused or feeble con- 
ception or sentiment. But the allegorical poem, whose symbols 
are purely arbitrary and unreal, may introduce none that 
cannot be regularly expounded*, for it would be otherwise 
poor and frivolous.. And hence results a notable difference in 
the two kinds of composition, in regard to their whole style 
and method. The allegory acquires a trim and dainty form by 
a training and pruning of the shoots of its lateral discourse, till 
they adorn the framework that supports them with a festooning 


* See a Dissertation on Poetical Figures in the “Vita Nuova” 
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of cold and complete elegance. The anagogy grows wild and 
picturesque in its outline, by the luxuriance of shoots that 
wander variously and loosely from their props, yet are held 
thereto by many delicate and hidden threads. Now the “Convito” 
of Dante is chiefly allegorical, as well by his own admission (at 
the end of our quotation), as by the style described. Likewise 
the purport is suitable to allegory, for Dante treats in every 
way of his own natural affections, though his affection to philo- 
sophy be figured as an affection towards a lady (other than 
Beatris). And if we must perhaps grant that the literal dis- 
course is perhaps more true and lifelike than that which can 
be embellished by allegory, this circumstance induces a sus- 
picion that the first design of the contained poems was but 
little connected with the interpretation he subsequently en- 
grafted upon them. On the other hand it is impossible to 
handle the “ Comedy ” as an allegory (except with regard to cer- 
tain episodes), if we duly consider the style or even the matter. 

The letter of Dante’s “Comedy” handles in its essential part 
the most beautiful and majestic action to which Calliope has 
been invoked, namely, the voluntary mission of a blessed 
human spirit to one in the body, to display to him the invisible 
world for his instruction toward holiness. This beauty and 
majesty are not those of an arbitrary fiction, but of a probable 
exemplification of truth or faith, regarding the communion of 
saints: nor again are they those of an unnatural fiction, but of 
one grounded on suggestions of a real life; even our author's, 
which is referred to, not abstractly, in the manner of a fabulist, 
but with fulness and naturalness; not broadly as by one who 
would put his own construction upon it, but with delicate 
truth, as of one tracing the mind of God towards himself: ac- 
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cording to which treatment also the dazzling grandeur of the 
subject is tempered with so admirable a softness from the in- 
fused sentiment of natural, early, and chivalrous love. The ac- 
tion of the “‘ Comedy” is firmly grounded on an ideal principle, 
that the love of God is developed in finite beings, by a pro- 
gressive love of his works and creatures* (though controlled 
where his judgments require), and this general affection by 
those which are more particular [“ If any love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how shall he God whom he hath not 
seen?”] Again, this ideal is otherwise enforced (lest the 
private interests of the poem should seem too narrow), by 
certain ideas on social polity, bearing on the commonest topics 
of liberal discourse, as with men at large, and not the most 
subtly cultivated. These political ideas relate chiefly to the 
separate maintenance of powers civil and ecclesiastical, whereby 
men .being methodically grounded in examples of human jus- 
tice, may advance better to works of sanctity. To these political 
ideas, and the human institutions thereby criticised, refer 
several things that are plainly and openly expressed, and a few 
that are more poetically and broadly expressed by allegories. 
To these allegories the poet does not usually make subservient 
any representations that have a nobler or theological meaning 
in the letter; forasmuch as it is contrary to the dignity of 
allegory to represent the less by the greater. Nevertheless, a 
poem so free and diversified, which employs sometimes gro- 
tesque features to enhance the more serious, may sometimes 


* Whereby, also, the very contemplation of such becomes an object of love, 
as shown by the figure of Beatris. — See Canto III. 14. 
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employ that less dignified allegory, though not too clearly or 
continuously. Accordingly this kind has been plausibly traced, 
under disjointed and enigmatical innuendos, through many 
passages of the “ Vision of Hell,” as where the circumferences 
of the lowest pits are measured by those of the Roman walls, to 
liken the papal city to that centre of a misgovernment, because 
its rulers broke through the separate maintenance of the powers 
above-mentioned. — Rossetti, Comento Analitico Riflessioni sul 
Canto XXX. 

But the representations most fitly subservient to such political 
allegories are those which are manifestly fantastic, and in the 
letter unconnected with the main action of the work. Such 
are the story of the Beasts in Part.I. Canto 1., and the dramatic 
pageant in Part II. Cantos 29. to 33.; of which the cor- 
rectest explanations have given rise to considerable difficulty. 
For some commentators, who have judiciously understood the 
Beasts in a political sense, have apparently extended this in- 
tention too widely, even to scenes and personages intimately 
connected with the main action. Others, after correctly ana- 
lysing the part that Beatris vouchsafes to play in the dramatic 
pageant, have argued, with some appeals to other passages, 
either that she has no personal character beyond the abstraction 
there symbolised, or that these her personal and abstract cha- 
racters are mingled with unreasonable confusion, which is a 
view most injurious to the poem. I will briefly and generally 
consider the Cantos that can throw a light on these points, and 
thereby offer an exercise upon the methods of interpretation 
just discussed. 

The opening Canto of the Comedy acquires some literal con- 
nection with the action by indicating the season of its occur- 
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rence* and the age of Dantef; also by placing the mouth of 
hell, as the Latin writers do, in the midst of an Italian forest, 
and by introducing us to Virgil, as the narrator’s destined 
guide through two parts of his miraculous journey. The 
locality indicated has the more propriety, because the most 
discredited legend, often repeated to us, produces much the 
same impression as a truth{ (as Shakspeare finely shows in 
the dream of Clarence§). The appearance of Virgil also has a 
literal propriety, for supposing a revelation made to Dante 
partly that he might write of it, what better guide could be 
appointed him than his own predecessor in epic poetry, a master 
of the laws of art, who had likewise in the sixth Ainead, treated 
of the invisible world for the assertion of eternal Providence, 
and the glory of the holy Roman empire.|| Beyond these par- 
ticulars, the letter of the first Canto is ‘poor and incoherent, 
“such stuff as dreams are made of,” and obviously subservient 
and servile to an allegorical construction. 

The allegory itself is perhaps also incoherent, a combination 
of two morals and two fables by a “‘callida junctura;”4 but it 


* Near the equinox, though there is some doubt respecting the day in- 
tended ; v. line 38. 

+ l.e. thirty-five (v. line 1.), as the Psalmist says, “‘ The days of our age 
are threescore years and ten.” 

¢ Of which fact our author largely avails himself in subsequent mythologic 
allusions. 

§ Richard the Third, Act I. sc. 4. 1. 45. 


‘*T past methought the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman whom poets write of.” 


|| That Dante’s guide should be a Pagan philosopher tndeterminately, is 
proper to show the author’s measurement of that moral and theological 
knowledge which can subsist without revelation. 

q As it would appear by Dionisi’s comment with the observations of Mar- 
chetti.— Delia prima e principale Allegoria. 
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may, I believe, be in one way conceived with tolerable con- 
sistency. Dante’s somnolence in entering the wood, his losing 
of his way therein, his alarm and weariness through the night, 
his roused endeavors to escape on the break of day, appear 
emblematical purely of moral subjective states of being, of 
negligent life, perplexity, dread with disgust, and the first 
effects of repentance and salutary impressions. But what then 
is the delectable mountain toward which he struggles? What 
are the beasts that oppose his progress? Is the first a neces- 
sary ethic ideal, the goal of every better life? Are the second 
the hindrances that flesh encounters. from its own engrafted 
vices, being most manifest when most combated? The moun- 
tain is not such an ideal, because then Dante must never have 
turned irrevocably from it. It represents a plan of outward life, 
which may be honorable and salutary or the contrary, as pru- 
dent counsel or intimations from above declare that it shall be 
undertaken with reasonable hope, or must be undertaken with 
presumptuous rashness. The beasts are no figures of abstract 
vices ; firstly, because all attempts to define and distinguish 
them as such bring out no appropriate catalogue, either of the 
possible vices of human nature, or of those with which our 
author would charge himself* ; still more, because the relations 
of one among these beasts to that greyhound, which manifestly 
figures an Italian prince, peremptorily require that they should 
be understood as antagonistic of that kind whom princes can 
generally overthrow, and drive from the world; that is, as 


* Witness those fixed on by Boccaccio, being lust, pride, and avarice, which 
include no sin of direct malice, and the last of which is thought by Dante 
quite unnatural to the poetic character. — Purc. Canto XXXII. See Diontss 
and Marchetti. 
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earthly powers, not the powers of evil in the human heart. 
These considerations lead me to embrace the opinion, that the 
goodly mountain represents that active (and, in the highest 
idea, political) life, which Dante regarded as the most con- 
ducive to temporal [moral] felicity, and which he was in a 
fair way to cultivate, from the time he acquired a high civic 
position in Florence, before he was made an exile and wanderer 
by the bitterness of faction. Now from this life he could turn 
(though it was indeed with continued unwillingness), not like 
one who has no further resource but to embrace the contem- 
plative life, which he regarded as yet more blest*, and which 
he cultivated by writing the very poem treated of, and there- 
fore, as he represents, in consequence of Virgil’s mission to 
him. The hindrances he meets in his first enterprise are then 
from political troubles, and the beasts are some earthly powers 
by which those troubles are engendered. To particularise 
these is not essential to my present object, but I may briefly 
mention that Dionisi, and the best commentators after him, 
explain the lynx by the unquiet democracy of Florence; the 
lion, by the arrogant and ambitious court of France; and the 
wolf (often to Dante a metaphor of avarice), by the insatiable 
Vatican (as a temporal power). So the greyhound is explained 
by Can della Scala, lord of Verona, a Ghibelline leader from 
whom Dante entertained the highest hopes, who is brought 
before us by another figure in the “ Purgatory.” 

These transitory and shadowy personages, introductory to 
the political byplay of the Comedy, are thrown out of sight and 


* These lines are figured in the dream of Rachel and Leah.— Pure. 
Canto XXVIT. 
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mind with the first Canto. The second introduces the action 
of the poem in a more elevated moral and religious light. To 
understand which we must carefully consider the more per- 
manent characters brought before us in three heavenly ladies, 
from verse 94, beginning with the words, 

‘“* Donna é gentil nel ciel.” 


‘“* A gentle lady is in heaven.”’ 


[ Where I must crave that my word “gentle,” in the absence 
of a better, may be understood as the Old English gentle or 
gentill, whether as applied to rank, as in a ballad quoted by Sir 
W. Scott, 
‘* And ne’er let the gentle Norman blude 
Grow cauld,” &c.; 
or to character, as in Chaucer’s, 


** For pity renneth sone in gentill hert ;”’ 


where, if the latter verse be not taken for a truism, the meaning 
of gentill is more akin to that of noble than of kind, mild, and 
similar words }. 
This verse is translated in the German of Philalethes, 
‘In himmel ist ein holdes weib,”’ &c. 


meaning, 
“ There is in heaven a woman kind,”’ &c. 


[gracious] or the like; so that he seems to take the Italian 
gentile in the sense which I have disclaimed. He further com- 
ments on the passage, epitomising the criticisms of many others. 

‘© Beatrice Portinarit was the beloved of Dante’s youth. This 
affection sprang up from the time they were both nine years 
old, and lasted until the death of Beatrice, without any in- 
timation of a reciprocal passion [gegenliebe] taking place. 
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This tender relation our poet has depicted in his ‘ Vita Nuova.’ 
Now, after Beatrice’s death, there befel him a thing very in- 
cident to human nature (etwas sehr menschliches). The com- 
passion of a beautiful gentlewoman for his mourning worked 
upon him so deeply, that her influence began to be detrimental 
to his devotion for his own Beatrice. Her image, however, 
faded soon before his inward reproaches, and the recollection 
of first love. 

“This lovely one, whom he everywhere (as here) terms donna 
gentile, in contradistinction to Beatrice, who is always termed 
[superlatively ] gentilissima, is probably the gracious woman of 
the present Canto. 

“ Whether Lucia be also a real being, or merely an allegorical 
person, I leave undetermined, though the former supposition 
appears to me, from analogy, the most probable. 

‘“‘ Now this donna gentile is employed by Dante in his Convito 
Amoroso, a commentary upon many of his Canzoni *, as an alle- 
gorical figure for Philosophy (in the highest sense Love of 
Wisdom), of whom the study consoles him in his pain, and 
which appears to him also as a partaker in the Divine essence. 

“ This divine Philosophy, then, compassionating the devious- 
ness of his life, (whether in a moral or historic political sense,) 
obtains from God a mitigation of the severe verdict of total ruin 
or everlasting cheerlessness, that has gone forth upon him. 
She sends Lucia (even Grace), who vanquishes all hard hearts, 
or who is only imparted to mild and pious souls, and is there- 
fore called ‘ enemy of all the hard-hearted,’ unto Beatrice, the 


* This word Shakspeare has Englished in the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
touching on 
‘¢ ___. loyal cantons of contemned love.” 
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science of things divine, who alone teaches to praise God verily, 
and is therefore entitled God’s very praise, as did also the 
mortal Beatrice praise God by her virtuous life and conversa- 
tion. It is she also that snatches us out of the common herd, as 
the love Beatrice awakened in Dante’s mind a new and higher 
vitality. 

‘“‘ She sits properly beside Rachel, who, after the allegorical 
method of interpreting the Bible, shadows forth the contempla- 
tive, as doth Leah the life that is active. The knowledge of 
celestial things requires, as a preliminary, the knowledge of 
earthly things. Therefore Beatrice dispatches Virgilius to 
Dante, that he may by his ornate speech (through Virgil the 
study of the ancients is perhaps particularly indicated) sup- 
port and deliver him. 

“ This explanation appears to me among many the most pro- 
bable.” 

On reading this comment, we feel it to be a princely and 
courteous opinion of the author, that allows us to regard, even 
though transiently, as real women, two representations, that 
have by others been viewed merely as belonging to Divine 
Grace and Philosophy. Nevertheless, I must disagree with the 
details of the comment, and maintain that Lucia, rather than 
the first gentil lady, is the passionate lady of the “ Vita Nuova ;” 
and the latter a still more exalted personage, yea, the highest 
idol of a national Church, as was Beatris of a private mytho- 
logy, and that this view will not a little assist our appreciation 
of Dante’s sentiment in the literal action. 

The words donna gentile in the “ Vita Nuova” are not confined 
particularly to one person; for near the beginning of the work 
the young lover applies them to a gentil lady, who sate towards 
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him in a place of devotion so opportunely that by looking past 
her, he gave others a false opinion as to what object really had 


* Ta’en prisoner the wild motion of his eye.” 


And to others not less manifestly. Nor are they certainly 
used in any such sense, that they would relate more emphati- 
cally to our lady of consolation. For Beatris is called gentil- 
issima, even where her demeanor (within the bounds of virtue) 
appears the severest and most assuming; as “nell’ ora che 
questa gentilissima mi nego,” &c.: “in the hour when this gen- 
tillest one denied me her salutation, in the which resided my 
beatitude.” For here the word is certainly more akin to 
“noble ” than to “ gracious,” and in this sense the poet always ap- 
plies it inthe “ Vita Nuova,” though sometimes with conventional 
liberality, sometimes with more emphasis. But in our present 
passage it must of course be used with emphasis ; for “there is 
a noble lady in heaven” would be a saltless expression, since 
we believe all in that place ennobled, unless it meant a lady 
even there excelling in nobility [virgo virginum preclara]. 
And as Beatris and Lucia are not here spoken of as noble, so it 
must be one even greater. And this condition defines her 
personality within stricter limits than might be expected. For 
as the poet says elsewhere of Beatris, 
‘* Madonna é aspettata in sommo al cielo; ”’ 


“¢ My lady-love’s in highest heaven awaited ;”” 
so in the thirty-first Canto of the “ Paradise,” he determines the 
“throne her merits have assigned her,” and places but one 
above it. And this is Hers, of whom only he could have said, 


‘* —— che duro giudicio lassd frange ; ” 
‘* She breaks on high the [force of] bitter doom ;"” 
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which is too strong an expression but for the most direct, pre- 
vailing, and infallible mediation. Whose is this, we are told 
in Canto XXXIII. of “ Paradise,” from the first lines, 


‘** Virgine madre figlia del tuo figlio ;’’ 


_and especially at the words, 
*“ Donna, sei tanto grande,” &c. 


‘“* Thou Lady art so great and hast such might, 
That he who would have grace and seeks not thee, 
His wish adventures on a wingless flight : "2 
all which passage the father of English poetry has beautifully 
imitated in the second Nonne’s Prologue ‘of the “ Canterbury 
Tales,” translating literally many lines, as 


‘“* Thou Maid and Mother, daughter of thy Sonne, 
* * * * * 


Thou humble and high ore everich cretire ;” 


and also confirms the doctrine in his A, B, C, or Ballad in 
praise of our Lady, by the lines, 


* Sothe is it that He ne graunteth no pitee 
Withouten Thee, for God of his godenesse 
Forgeveth none, but it like unto thee.” 


And on these doctrinal arguments it mislikes me to linger 
farther. But let the reader think, if our gentil lady were in- 
deed other than I have interpreted, how would he censure 
Dante for nowhere mentioning her in Paradise, as though he 
had neglected to inquire for and rejoice in the glory of such a 
benefactress? Would he not pronounce the omission as un- 
poetical as unchivalrous, and as unchivalrous as ungrateful ? 
Yet farther, would not his loving admiration for Beatris be 
impaired if he conceived her waiting for the suggestion of an 
inferior to take notice of her afflicted friend. [‘‘ Num tu longea 
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te rejecisti miseriam nostram’? nos autem in experimentis vol- 
vimur?” *] Would she not offend the more generous philosophy 
by “using men according to their own deserts, rather than the 
dignity ” ¢ of that “her ineffable courtesy, which hath now in 
another world its recompense?” { Would not lastly the narra- 
tive of her tardy remembrance excite from one who must have 
hoped in some degree to interest her, a faint glimmer of solace, 
as in one who says, 


“ Non tamen omnino capta aut deserta videbor ; ” 


rather than the rapture which he intimates in the lines, ‘“‘ Come 
i floretti,” &c.: whence again our Chaucer has taken in the 
“ Troilus and Cressida” his 
“* Right as the Flowr-es by the colde of night 
Yclosde, ystouped on their stalk-es lowe, 
Redressen hem agenst the Sonné bright, 
And spredden in their kindé@ course by rowe, 
This Troilus ‘gan up his eyen throwe,”’ &c. 


v 


But we need no a priori arguments, when Beatris herself tells 
us §, that she had already employed dreams and inspirations, 
and all the accustomed machinations of blessed spirits, to with- 
draw Dante from the life she censures, before she tried the 
last resource; before taking which, it may be understood, she 
paused for high permission. This the Queen of Heaven, 
according to her magnificence, vouchsafes, as though there 
could be no question how she was minded. Yet is she 
guided by no private sympathy, but by affection for the people 
of God; for she “mourns the obstacle” by which Dante is 


* Conf. Sti. Augustini. + Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
¢~ Vita Nuova. § Purgatory, Canto XXX. 
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hindered, not for Dante himself ; and so appears desirous that 
his victory may serve to the instruction of others; for which 
reason, no doubt, he sees the Vision in Purgatory, Canto 
XXIX. &c., and is commanded to bear testimony of its ap- 
pearance. She likewise, that the work undertaken may be a 
blessing to as many as can take peculiar interest in it, makes 
Lucia the bearer of her message to Beatris, as perhaps Lucia 
had already desired ; for the line, 


“ Questa chiese Lucia in sua dimanda,”’ 


might better have been translated, 
“ This lady Lucia bade, as she was bent,’’ 


and it will now be seen that whatever the “truth-loving” com- 
mentator has said of the Donna Gentile, may be applied, mutato 
nomine, to the next character he has mentioned.t And I will here 
speak only of the literal sense; for perhaps none of us would 
presume to define what is meant by the Virgin Mary in the 
anagogical method. 

And now if the objective reality of these three Ladies may 
be reasonably and advantageously subsumed for the exposition 
of every passage heretofore considered, as also of Purgatory, 
Canto X., where the blessed Lucia, in her kindness and 
humility, carries the sleeping poet to the gate of Purgatory, and 
of Paradise, Canto XX XII., where he beholds her enthroned 


* The prevalent view that Lucia is a virgin martyr of that name, who has 
no particular relation to Dante’s life or times, nor peculiar high position in 
church history, appears to me barren of all] poetical interest. 

It must be remembered, that the most courteous Beatris speaks of heavenly 
things to Virgil with the greatest reserve and brevity, not detaining him on 
topics that might ‘‘ aggravate his sad exclusion.” 
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beneath her fellow-citizen ; will any reader be tempted to dis- 
credit it for a few difficult expressions like 
¢ __. donna di virtd sola, per cui,”’ &c.* 


** Sole lady of the puissance, whereby 
The race of man doth every bound exceed ;”’ &c. 


or, 
* Colei il cui bell’ occhio tutto vede ;”’ 


*“ Her whose lovely eye beholdeth all ;” 


where the author adds nothing important to the literal meaning, 
and perhaps makes of some anagogical sense a screen to the 
enthusiastic conceptions of Love and Faith (as he employed 
the gentlewoman in the chapel of the Virgin), or writes per- 
haps with some studied ambiguity in the concord of “sola,” 
and the application of “ tutto.” 

After the Cantos considered, Virgil fulfils the part entrusted 
him by leading his disciple through Hell and Purgatory, dis- 
playing all examples that can mortify and amate corrupt affec- 
tions; after which Beatris prosecutes in person her mission, to 
her friend and to the world; and as the desire of her had 


formerl 
y ‘* Led him to love that perfect Good, 


Beyond which aspiration cannot rise,”’ 
so now she takes in hand, firstly by desires of the same 
more glorified object, to reconquer that love from him, and 
then through him to send the world a prophecy of the 
restoration of Civil and Ecclesiastical Order, unto which 
it looked for all just law and example of holiness. The first 
work is more properly her own, the second is for the Queen of 
Heaven: however this also is for the profit of her friend, as 


* Pt. I. Canto XX. line 76. 
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bearing on the outward course of his life. The first work is 
naturally to be performed by plain speaking ; the second, after 
the manner of the prophets and holy writers, by an emblematic 
pageant. It is of this pageant that Dante sees the actors and 
paraphernalia, in Purgatory, Canto XXIX.; for that he sees 
actors, and not real persons, is shown by the analogy in number, 
and other circumstances, which the elders and the animals bear 
to the books of Scripture and not their authors*, and also by 
the Ladies wearing the colors of Faith, Hope, and Charity f, 
and afterwards spoken of as Angelic {, though it be notoriously 
in the angelic essence to have sight for Faith, and fruition in 
place of Hope. Whence again it may be expected, that if Beatris 
enter into any relations with this company, it will be to repre- 
sent something external to her personal character, though in- 
deed that part may have some analogy to an office which she 
will afterwards assume. 

What then is the part of Beatris in this pageant? The 
answering of this question, if we consider the lunar effulgence 
of the lamps that go before her, the flags of rainbow which 
they trail behind them over the company of the preachers§, and 
the semblance of dawning day, which is discerned in the floral 
pomp of her descending ||, will appear like solving that in the 
song of Solomon {, “ Who is she that looketh forth as the 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 

* The twenty-four elders with lilies are the twenty-four books (according 
to the Roman canon) of the Old Testament. The four animals, the four 
gospels. The seven elders with red flowers are]. the Acts (by an evange- 
list); 2. the Epistles of Paul; 3, 4, 5, 6. those of Peter, John, James, and 
Jude ; 7. the Apocalypse, also by St. John. 

+ Canto XXIX. v. 21. t Canto XXXL. v. 131. 


§ Canto XXIX. v. 52. 73. || Canto XXX. v, 22. 
q Ch. vi. 10. 
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army with banners?” As clearly is the angelic salutation* 
taken from “Come with me from Lebanon, my spouse, with 
me from Lebanon; look from the top of Amana, from the top 
of Shenir and Hermon, from the lion’s dens, from the mountains 
of the leopards.” The part of Beatris is the same with which 
Solomon endowed her he called “Sister and Bride” (“Soror 
mea Sponsa”]; the chariot she assumes, like his chariot of the 
wood of Lebanon; nay, his bridegroom too is in the pageant. 
Now the personages in this holy poem were understood by 
Dante allegorically, much as we understand them from our 
English Bibles, namely the Bridegroom for Christ, and the 
Sister Bride for the Church (after the spirit). To this accept- 
ation Dante adds, for some circumstances, one that is ideal or 
anagogical, on which I may touch afterwards: but taking the 
bridegroom for Christ, he thinks fit to figure him by the 
Gryphon or animal of two natures in one person; which emblem 
also he cunningly connects with the imagery of the Canticle, 
by alluding to the verse, “Thy head is as the most fine gold.” 
And how our poet makes the chariot an emblem of the visible 
Church, and connects the poem I have referred to with the 
Apocalypse, will appear in the masque which is acted before 
him, representing various passages of Church history to his 
own time, of which I can now speak but generally. 

It cannot, however, be expected, that the friend of Madonna 
Beatrice, after the first encounter of her veiled eyes, should 
forthwith be very studious of the part she has to play in this 
wondrous mystery. A vast audience, on first beholding a 
favourite and long absent actress, lose all thought of the cha- 
racter she is about to personate, and give themselves up to the 


* Canto XXX. v. 11. 
T 3 
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delight of honoring her by their acclamations and floral tributes. _ 
And Dante feels not the assumed character, nor the glorified 

condition, nor the soul-obliging benignity, of her before him, 
but feels her personal presence only, and the sovereignty which 
it possesses over his own nature. As if memory had quite 
ravished him into the past, or early passion so magnetised his 
heart, that it must for ever oscillate in like guise on the approach 
of one related object, he describes emotions of awe and marvel 
in nearly the same style as he has done in the chronicle of his 
boyhood, e.g.“ At that moment I say verily that the spirit 
of life, which dwelleth in the secretest chamber of the heart, 
begun to tremble so violently, that the effect appeared hor- 
ribly in my minutest pulses, and trembling uttered these 
words, ‘Ecce Deus fortior me qui veniens dominabitur 
me’ [‘ Behold a god stronger than I am, who cometh, and 
shall exercise dominion over me’]. At this moment the animal 
spirit, which dwelleth in that high chamber, whereunto all the 
sensitive spirits carry their perceptions, began greatly to marvel, 
and speaking chiefly to the visual spirits said these words, 
‘ Apparuit jam beatitudo vestra’ [‘ Already hath appeared 
your beatitude’].”* But now this inveterate awe and morbid 
palpitation are governed by another principle, and we discern in 
them the abasement of a fleshly by the purity of a spiritual 
nature, wherein reason is humbled before her own ideal. The 
“genius” of Dante is “rebuked;” and by what earthly or 
superior greatness ?—by the girlish eyes that had first manifested 
to him “how awful goodness is; virtue in her shape how 
lovely ;” and against whose glorified innocence, neither time, 
nor age, ner knowledge of worldly action and suffering, can 


* Vita Nuova, near the beginning. 
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strengthen thim with any principle to exalt himself. Soon he 
~ feels the weight of this position, his conscience anticipates 
reproaches, and the most reserved intimations from Beatris can 
bring to pass, that the highest ardor of the lover and the mystic 
_ shall be awhile frozen up by that impulse of personal pride, 
which the pity of angels is required to subdue. The while she 
refrains not, but testifies to the angels, how her living influences 
and inspirations after her death had been lavished upon an un- 
grateful subject, and how, as I before noticed, she had been 
forced to proceed even to her present enterprise for him she 
befriended. She rebukes him, that neglecting the foundation 
of virtuous enthusiasm laid by him in his sentiment towards 
her, he had gone about lightly and inconstantly to lay founda- 
tions of earthly interests in other pursuits, and in fancies (she 
says more than allegorically) for other women. Where it is 
not to be thought as a modern * critic has advanced; that she 
speaks with any contumely of the latter; for it is not the same 
thing to say, that such persons are unworthy of love, or that 
the love of some unstable one is unworthy of them; nor is any 
nickname applied to the above in their own disparagement, but 
aterm of ignoble blandishment is cited in disparagement of 
him who employed it.t Again, it may surprise the modern 
reader that Beatris should so pointedly rebuke the instability 
of an attachment she had not herself returned, and the defects of 
4 faith from which she had acknowledged no obligations. And 
this point is not to be explained, but by a doctrine of ancient 
chivalry, which I shall only venture to present in the words of 
Chaucer : — 


* See Stories from Italian Poets, by Leigh Hunt. 
+ Pargoletta, c. xxxi. v. 58. 
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“ Every tree well springeth, when it is well grounded, and 
not often removed. ‘ What shall this frute be,’ quoth I, 
‘now it ginneth ripe?’ ‘Grace,’ quoth she, ‘in parfit joy to 
endure.’ ‘Grace,’ quoth I,‘ methinketh I should have a reward 
for my long travail.’ ‘I shall tell thee,’ quoth she, ‘ retribution 
of thy good wills to have of thy Margaret perle*, it beareth not 
the name of mede, but only of good grace, and that cometh 
not of thy desert, but of thy Margaret’s goodness and virtue 
alone.’ Quoth I, ‘should all my long travail have no reward, 
but through grace? and sometime yourself said, rightwisness 
evenlich rewardeth, to quite one benefit for another.’ ‘That 
is sothe,’ quoth Love, ‘ever as I said, as to him that doth good, 
to doen which he was neither holden nor constrained.’ ‘ Truely,’ 
quoth she, ‘all that ever thou doest, thy Margaret perle, of 
will, of love, and of reson, thou owest to doen it, yet is it nothing 
else but yeelding of thy debt, in quiting of thy grace, which 
she thee lent, when ye first met. If any man geve to another 
wight, to whom that he ought [owed]. not, and which that 
[who] of himself nothing may have, a garment or a cote, 
though he weare the cote, or else thilk clothing, it is not to 
[we should not] put to him that was naked the cause of his 
clothing, but onely to him that was gever of the garment; 
wherefore I say, thou that wert naked of love, and of thyself 
none have mightest, it is not to put to thy own person, sithens 
thy love came through thy Margarite perle. Ergo, she was 
gever of the love, although thou it use, and there sent she thee 
grace, thy service to begin, she is worthy the thank of this 
grace, for she was the gever. 

“¢ All the thoughts, besy doings, and pleasance in thy might 


* I. e. to have retribution, &c. 
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and in thy words, that thou canst devise, bene but right little 
in quiting of thy debt; had she not bene, these things had not 
bene studied. So all these matters kindly [naturally], drawen 
homeward to this Margarite perle, for from thens were they 
borwed ; all is wholy hers, to wit, the love that thou havest, and 
thus quitest thou thy debt, in that thou stedfastly servest.”” — 
Testament of Love. 

. Now before the discourse referred to produces in Dante the 
desired effect of repentance, it is manifest that the represent- 
ation after Solomon’s Song is interrupted (by a private colloquy), 
so far even that the angels discontinue their scattering of 
blossoms. But when the friend of Beatris is prepared for the 
fruition of her reconciled aspect, the angels, leading him towards 
it, prepare him gently for the spectacle he is to behold, as 
when the four Virtues moral] say to him, “ pria che Beatrice,” 


‘* Or ever Beatrice came down to earth,’”’ 
We were ordained her handmaidens to be,” 


referring partly to the Church of Christ. And thus they allow 
him to mingle with their procession, and bring him to the foot 
of the tree, which Eve transgressed by, gradually instructing 
him in the import of some of the symbols that will be used. 
But it is only after Dante has rested from the storm of personal 
affections, having been lulled under that tree by music of the 
higher spheres, and met upon awaking by the lovely greeting, 
‘© Here shalt thou for a while provincial be, 
And of the Rome where Christ is Roman, thou 
For ever shalt be citizen with me,” 

that he is explicitly charged to observe and note down a spec- 
tacle referring to the Church and State polity of mankind. 

That the above mentioned Tree of Knowledge represents 
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Secular Power (which belongs in the highest sense to Universal 
Monarchy ), will readily be judged from the course of the per- 
formance. It is more difficult to examine how this notion can 
be harmonised with theology ; but I will venture the experi- 
ment of one solution. For this purpose I must inquire what is 
that knowledge of good which can be unbecoming or prohibited to 
a state of innocence ; for it cannot surely be all knowledge of 
noble and lovely works, unless the life of Eden were a lethargy. 
It must rather be that knowledge of positive laws and bounden 
duties, which is superfluous where duty is eclipsed by virtue, and 
where law is fulfilled by love ; it is the theory of definite, as 
separated from indefinite, obligations. This knowledge, among 
the descendants of Eve is realised by the Secular Power, or 
State Government, which ascertains the limits of each man’s 
property and other rights, requiring that he shall respect those 
of others, though indeed he may use his own ungenerously. 
On the other hand, the knowledge of indefinite obligations, in 
which are virtue and piety, is maintained by the Church, 
which recommends, but without enforcing, the maxims by 
which they are fulfilled. Whence this power also is symbolised 
by the Tree of Life.* | 
Now the highest law that mankind can need, or aspire to, is 
an international law, which ascertains the properties and rights 
of local governments, as each of the latter does those of the in- 
dividuals beneath it. Without such law the relations of states 
are similar to those of individuals living without government ; 
and they remain liable to discord, disorder, and injustice, as 
odious to reason as those that prevail among unorganised colo- 


* Canto XXXIII. v. 109. 
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nists, or nomades. This kind of law is only established by the 
federal or feudal union of states, and its universal establishment 
is now scarcely looked for. But, according to Dante’s views, 
the foundations of such feudal union for the bulk of the 
Christian world were formerly laid by Providence in the 
Roman empire (which became feudal under Charlemagne), 
whose head was legitimately the temporal, as the Pope was the 
spiritual sovereign of the universe. And especially in Italy 
might this imperial sovereignty have been efficiently maintained 
(not as a basis of civil law in each city, but to regulate the 
differences * between separate cities), but it became inefficient 
(says Dante) from’ the negligence of the emperors, the dis- 
loyalty of the people, and the intrigues of the popes to maintain 
their own temporal power, which our author deemed thoroughly 
illegitimate and unholy (comp. XVI. 115.): 


‘* The state of Rome, which made the old times good,”’ &c. 


The Gryphon is led to the foot of the Tree of Knowledge, where 
the blessing is pronounced on him for not eating thereof, repre- 
sents Christ’s renunciation of temporal jurisdiction, according 
to the texts, “ Render unto Cesar,” &c., “Who made me a ruler 
or divider over you,” &c. The Gryphon, however, attaches his 
car to the tree, as the visible Church was made subject to human 
powers ; and having thereby beautified the widowed branches, 
he vanishes, during Dante’s entrancement, as Christ departed 
from the world. Beatris, the spiritual Church, remains in his 
place, and witnesses the fortunes of the Chariot or Church 
visible. And now the Roman Eagle, violently, but by power 
from above, takes possession of universal monarchy, and com- 


* De Monarchia. 
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mences his assaults upon the Christian community, which the 
Bride resists not. Soon after, this community is invaded by a 
lurking heresy, symbolised by the Fox, whom she, without 
arising, puts to flight by weapons of discourse, according to 
the text (by patristic interpretation), “ Capite nobis vulpeculas 
parvas, &c., “ Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil our 
vines.” (Cant. ii. 15.) Once more the Eagle descends, and 
covers the car with his plumage. And this represents that en- 
dowment of the Church with worldly riches, of which our 
author complains (Pt. I. Canto XIX. 115.) in the lines translated 
by Milton : . 
“Ah Constantine! of how much ill was cause 


Not thy conversion, but that ample dower 
Which the first wealthy Pope received of thee.” 


The Dragon, who next rises and injures the Chariot, has been 
taken for an emblem of Mahomet (see, perhaps, Rev. xii.). The 
Church is corrupted by temporal possessions, and falls under 
the domination of an intriguing, ambitious power, half-priestly, 
half-regal, rebellious and traitorous to the power of the 
empire. Or according to the pageant, the chariot of Solomon 
turns to the beast of Rev. xvii., on whom we see the woman 
sitting. Her connections with the kings of the earth are indi- 
cated with especial reference to the French court, by which the 
discords of Italy were zealously fomented. The Giant, her 
formidable paramour, is king Philip IV., who cajoled and 
contumeliously treated the eighth Boniface ; and her departure 
into the wood ‘westward is the removal of the papacy to 
Avignon. The grief of believers and the eclipse of religion, 
which followed the abuses of papal power, are intimated by 
the psalmody at the beginning of Canto XXXIII., and the 
departure of Beatris, “ A little and ye shall not see my face.” 
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But in all this bold representation there is nothing, I believe, 
intended to disparage the spiritual authority or infallibility of 
the Pope. It is now manifest that Beatris lays down her em- 
blematic part, and speaks familiarly to her friend about the 
facts represented : — 


“ She said, O brother ! why dost thou not dare 
To ask me aught?” 


She thus foretells a restoration of imperial authority (“‘ That eagle 
shall not lack an heir,” &c.), to be wrought by a leader (DVX. or 
“five hundred, five and ten,’ — compare the number of Anti- 
christ in the Apocalypse), in whom the Greyhound of the 
introductory Canto, or Can della Scala, is certainly referred to, 
though he failed in the end to fulfil our poet’s hopes. And 
now Dante complains of the obscurity of these emblems, 
which obscurity, according to Beatris, he experiences only 
from having lost his familiarity with scriptural language; and 
here she plainly charges him with having at one time deserted 
the philosophy based on Scripture for a more rationalistic phi- 
losophy ; and it is perhaps in reference to the same charge 
that she afterwards (Paradise, Canto JI.) refutes a little theory 
of lunar geology that he ventures to submit to her. Whether 
the “‘Convito” represent any stage in the development of Dante’s 
philosophy, such as he would here allude to, I cannot pretend 
to examine ; but, from the passage in question, the main action 
of the poem is manifestly taken up when Dante is led to Eunoe, 
the river of the recollection of all good. And up to this point I 
trust to have distinguished the personal and dramatic characters 
of Madonna Beatris, which have sometimes been singularly 
confounded. 

The part that she enacts, representing a reality, namely the 
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Church invisible, may be likewise found to represent an ideal 
principle, the ground of that reality ; in which case it would, in 
the manner I[ have before touched upon, combine the allegorical 
and anagogical meanings. What ideal principle then informs 
this Church, and is referred to in the Bride of Solomon? The 
theology of Dante supplies a ready answer. To him Christ is 
the Wisdom of God (Pt. I. Canto IIL. v. 6.), and she who loves 
him is “the most beautiful and august daughter of the emperor 
of the universe, to whom Pythagoras gave the name of Philo- 
sophy.”* This part is assumed by Beatris, not dramatically 
only, but officially, when her voice conveys to Dante the 
instruction of that science. But this part is relative, and must 
not be developed until after the pageant referred to. But that 
it is maintained through the “ Paradise,” as an official character 
added to a living person, appears from Canto IV. v. 118.: 


“ O amanza del primo amante O Diva.” 
** Thou loved one of the all-first Lover, 
O Goddess, that o’erflood’st me by thy sound, 
And warm’st, and more and more with life dost cover, 
There’s in me no affection so profound, 
That grace for grace can render, but may He, 
That knows, and power has, make thy meed abound.” 
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ERRATA. 


In page 9. line 19. dele comma. 

- » 31. for semicolon read comma, 
28. ,, 114. for “ hardment” read “ hardiment.” 
» 115. ,, 59. for “ of void” read “ void of.” 
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